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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Until Tuesday morning the only news from Peking 
which was not tainted at its source and raised more 
disbelief than credence was still the message from Sir 
Robert Hart of the 24th June, stating that the situation 
of the Legations was desperate. On Tuesday however 
the Foreign Office received a telegram from the British 
Consul at Tien-tsin stating that he had on 21 July 
received a letter from Sir C. Macdonald dated 4 July 
appealing for relief. At that time there were enough 
provisions to last a fortnight, but the garrison would 
not be able to hold out against determined attack for 
many days. There had been forty-five deaths and about 
double that number wounded but he mentions none by 
name; though the last communication from him nearly 
a month ago mentioned the murder of ‘the German 
Minister Baron von Ketteler. It was to the succeeding 
three or four days that the telegrams related which were 
circulated by Shéng from Shanghai on the 13th July, 
announcing the assault on the Legations and the 
massacre of all foreigners; and the telegrams that he 
began to issue on the 17th, denying what he had pre- 
viously asserted, related to the same period. 


Nothing that has happened during the week has 
provided any means of knowing positively in which 
sheaf of telegrams the lie is enclosed. We pointed out 
last week that affairs,at Tien-tsin, in the first place 
favourable to the Chinese and in the next unfavourable, 
would account for the different news on the different 
dates. When it was found the best policy to encourage 
if possible the Allies to believe in the safety of the 
Legations, then the Governor of Shantung, from whom 
Shéng said;he had received the news of the massacre, 
denied that he had given any such information. There 
is only one real test but this is evaded; and every 
substitute that ingenuity can devise is proposed. All 
the Governments concerned demanded as a preliminary 
to any discussion with the Chinese Government that 


they should be placed in communication with their. 


representatives in Peking. The challenge of America 
was professedly accepted and an alleged message of 
Mr. Conger, the American Minister at Peking, was 
communicated on the 21st to the American State Depart- 
ment. It stated that he was in the British Legation 
which was under continued shot and shell‘and that only 
quick relief can prevent a general massacre. This 
message naturally produced a profound sensation when 
it was known to be accepted as genuine by the officials 
of the State Department. Though the message bore 
no date, the fact of its being in cipher was regarded in 
America as conclusive. The message from Mr. Conger 
subsequently received, also dated 4 July. relates to the 
earlier period and is of no assistance in settling the 
mystery. 


If the Conger telegram threw any light on the ques- 
tion at all it should relate to some date between the 
11th and 18th. But it happens that amongst the 
‘‘ proofs” that have been sent to all the European 
Governments is an edict of the Emperor dated the 
18th, professedly in reply to the petition of the Southern 
Viceroys for the protection of foreigners. In this 
document it is said that all the foreign Ministers with 
the exception of the German ‘‘are under the care and 
protection of the Court and are happily safe and 
sound.” In the House of Commons Mr. Brodrick 
pointed out the discrepancy between the Conger tele- 
gram and the Edict. His statement that no credence 
can be attached to any statements or decrees attributed 
to the Emperor or the Chinese Government unless 
fortified by letters signed and dated by Sir Claude 
Macdonald or other British official or by telegrams in 
our cipher only expresses the opinions which other 
nations-have plainly declared to the Chinese representa- 
tives at their Courts. Of the value of soi-disant 
Imperial edicts in the present state of affairs we have a 
good instance in the apologies of the Chinese Minister at 
St. Petersburg for the hostilities on the Siberian frontier, 
which he says were begun in consequence of forged 
edicts falsely attributed to the Chinese Government. 


We are not carried a step further by all the assurances 
of Li-Hung-Chang and other Chinese officials to Euro- 
peans in China and European Governments to. whick 
they are accredited. which profess to bring down the 
news of safety beyond the 7th or 8th July to the date of 
the Emperor’s edict. The most audacious of such 
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statements is that of Li-Hung-Chang to the ‘‘ Times ” 
correspondent at Shanghai, proposing that a telegram 
from the Governor of Shangtung should be sent to the 
allied commanders at Tien-tsin with an intimation 
that an advance on Peking was now unnecessary since 
the Ministers would shortly be leaving. The creation 
of doubt and uncertainty amongst the allies seems to be 
the very intelligible motive of all the bewildering com- 
munications and protestations of Chinese officials. They 
belong to the same category as the appeals from the 
Emperor to Germany, Russia, Japan, and America to 
assume the office of friendly intervener between China 
and the Powers. The motive is too obvious for com- 
ment. Amidst much that is uncertain about the disin- 
terestedness of the allies there is at least so much of 
unanimity in the answers of Germany, Japan, and 
America to the hypocritical and fawning attempt to 
make each of them suspect that they all alike refuse 
to enter into any discussion of terms of settlement with 
the Chinese Government, until it has proved its asser- 
tions as to the safety of the Ministers. But it would 
have been better if the United States and Japan had 
simply done what Count von Biilow did and merely curtly 
acknowledged the receipt of the appeal, instead of 
writing despatches more in sorrow than in anger. 


Everyone is growing heartily tired of the war, and 
the thought that an enormous army has remained so 
long at a deadlock in front of a much weaker foe is 
humiliating. However, a general advance has at last 
begun from the position Lord Roberts has been hold- 
ing east of Pretoria since 12 June. At present the 
main point of interest is General Ian Hamilton’s opera- 
tion. Rustfontein—seven miles north of Bronker's 
Spruit station—was reached on the 22nd; and there 
General Ian Hamilton so effectually menaced the Boer 
line of retreat that the position which had been held 
in front of General Pole-Carew was abandoned. Lord 
Roberts was at Balmoral on the 25th and Generals 
French and Hutton were in pursuit of the enemy and 
about to cross ‘Oliphant’s River at Naauwpoort. Inthe 
meantime a body of the enemy has recently appeared 
between Krugersdorp and Potchefstroom, and there on 
the 19th a train, carrying sick to Krugersdorp, was 
wrecked. 


The irrepressible De Wet still continues to be a thorn 
im our side. On the 19th General Little, with the 
3rd Brigade, came in contact with him near Lindley. 
Fighting lasted until dark, and then we were told that 
the Boer force divided itself into two parts, after 
being repulsed. It would perhaps have been more 
accurate to say that it scattered into twos and 
threes, to reform again when the opportunity occurred. 
General Broadwood’s cavalry brigade has been follow- 
ing a commando—presumably the one which broke 
threugh General Rundle’s cordon—since the 16th. 
Three days later a sharp engagement was fought ; and 
Vaalkrants—ten miles west of Paardekraal and between 
Heilbron and Kroonstad—was reached on the 22nd. 
But it was then found that the Boers had doubled back 
to Paardekraal during the night. General Broadwood in 
a message to General Knox at Kroonstad asks for more 
men and horses. General Little and he have now 
joined hands, and both are following De Wet who is 
moving in a north-easterly direction. There has been 
severe fighting near Bethlehem in which General 
Hunter’s force was engaged. 


Railway and telegraphic communication between 
Kroonstad and Pretoria has, during the past week, 
once more been interrupted. On the night of the 21st 
the line was cut some few miles north of Honing 
Spruit, and a supply train with 100 Highlanders was 
captured. A later telegram speaks of the capture of 
200 Welsh Fusiliers. But it is not yet clear whether 


’ both statements refer to the same episode or not. The 


lime was only slightly damaged, and communication has 
now been restored. From further north comes the 
news that Lord Methuen was engaged with the Boer 
rearguard at Zandsfontein on the 2oth: ' Early on the 
following day he attacked them again at Oliphant’s Nek, 
and, as always happens after one of Lord Methuen’s 
so-called victories, we were told that the Boers had 
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been completely dispersed. Lord Methuen and General 
Baden-Powell have now joined hands at Rustenburg, 
and the latter reports a successful action near Majato 
Pass. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Labouchere and Sir Henry Campell-Bannerman would 
be worthy coadjutors of Mr. Merriman. This gentle- 
man has proposed in the Cape Parliament that martial 
law should be abolished in the Colony, and it is quite 
intelligible that he should the more enthusiastically 
maintain his proposition the greater the danger would 
be. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman splits the dif- 
ference as usual and in his hands the proposition 
becomes hypothetical. He will make no assertion, 
but ‘‘if” the procedure in South Africa under martial 
law is being abused then—why of course all sorts of 
dreadful consequences are suggested. Unfortunately 
he has to confess there is nc available evidence. What 
a parody of constitutionalism to apply to the circum- 
stances in South Africa, as Mr. Merriman does, the rule 
that military rule must cease with active resistance! 
No wonder such nonsense fell flat. Mr. Rose Innes 
gave the conclusive answer that the Executive must 
decide on practical grounds when, where, and how 
martial law shall be abolished, and that acting in this, 
the only sensible way possible, it had already since June 
suspended martial law in three out of five districts. 


Wednesday’s debate on the Colonial Office vote 
revolved round three points, the punishment of the 
rebels in Cape Colony, the annexation of the conquered 
Republics, and the future settlement of South Africa. It 
is settled that the .rebels are to be tried by a special 
commission of judges, and that on conviction they are 
to be punished by five years’ disfranchisement. To the 
mode of trial no objection is offered, as it is recognised 
that trial by jury is in the circumstance impracticable. 
But Mr. Chamberlain effectively reminded those who, 
like Mr. S. Buxton, object to five years’ disfranchise- 
ment that by the Cape law persons convicted of treason 
may be put to death, or imprisoned for life, or fined to 
the full amount of their possessions, but they must be 
disfranchised for life. The penalty is therefore a relaxa- 
tion of the law of Cape Colony, and most people will 
agree with Mr. Balfour that, unless rebels who had 
no grievance of any kind are to go unpunished, the 
penalty errs ‘‘ on the side of leniency not of harshness.” 


Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Courtney are apparently 
the only ‘‘intellectuals” who oppose the annexation 
of the Republics. But here again the Colonial Secre- 
tary conclusively answered his opponents. Sir Robert 
Reid as a lawyer ought to know that one weak argu- 
ment destroys the effect of preceding good ones. e 
ex-Attorney-General quite spoiled a well-constructed 
speech by arguing that annexation would raise fears 
in our great self-governing colonies as to the security 
of their political rights. Mr. Chamberlain, who never 
misses an opportunity in debate, replied that the 
Governments of our colonies had spontaneously in- 
formed him that in their opinion no result but annexa- 
tion could follow the war. With regard to the future 
settlement, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had a special 
value, as it was explicitly a manifesto to the elec- 
torate. We gather that the military administration 
will be of the briefest duration that is compatible with 
security, a policy recommended in these columns some 
weeks ago, and that some form of Crown-Colony 
government will intervene between the rule of the 
sword and the establishment of responsible self- 
government. The interregnum of absolutism will 
naturally be kept within reasonable length, for, as Sir 
Edward Grey said in his statesmanlike speech, ‘in 
the long run it is impossible for any large number 
of white men to be kept within the British Empire 
without representative government.” 


Sir Edward Grey by his straightforward vote on 
Wednesday has gone far to redeem his political position 
and the influence it ought to carry from the suspicion 
of hesitation and timidity. which his vote on the amend- 
ment to the Address in January, as also more than one 
subsequent speech, had inevitably created. It must be 
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admitted that it is not very easy—in truth it is im- 
possible—to reconcile his attitude of Wednesday and 
the arguments wherewith he supported it with his vote 
on the amendment to the Address, but it is the more 
to his credit that having got himself into a false posi- 
tion by one vote he should have had the sense and the 
strength to get out of it by another instead of sinking 
into yet further difficulties, as perhaps most men in the 
circumstances would have done. 


-It would have been very easy for him to follow the 
unheroic example of his leader, whom Sir Robert Reid 
and he were ‘‘ both so anxious to follow.” That 
observation, entirely superfluous for the needs of the 
argument, must surely have been meant humorously. 
Any way the situation was very humorous. Here were 
two gentlemen, both of them protesting their anxiety 
to follow their one and only leader, who proved their 
devotion by taking a course not only opposed to him 
but exactly opposed the one tothe other. In fact on this 
occasion these three distinguished members of the 
Opposition exhausted the possibilities of difference open 
to three members of Parliament ; one voting with the 
Government, one against, and one, the leader, not 
voting at all. It would not be easy for a party leader 
to make a more pitiable figure than did Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on Wednesday. We are not 
surprised that there are rumours of his resignation. 


Colonel Willcocks has sent a report to the Colonial 
Office from Bekwai dated 20 July giving an account of 
the relief of Kumasi on 15 July. This expedition has 
been a small affair but it has been very skilfully and 
gallantly carried out and a success on even a small 
scale in these days is welcome. A bayonet charge 
formed the principal feature in the fighting and Colonel 
Willcocks expresses pride in the soldierly qualities of 
the Yoruba native soldiers who formed the bulk of the 
charging force. Any misgivings, he says, as to their 
qualities which may hitherto have been felt by those who 
only believed in the Hausas have vanished. Kumasi 
was entered at six in the evening and Colonel Willcocks 
describes the scene around the fort as one of desolation 
and horror. Most of the native soldiers in the garrison 
were too weak to stand and the British officers thanked 
‘God for relief, since a few days more would have seen the 
last of the defence. Two days after, Colonel Willcocks 
{eft Kumasi, bringing away the old garrison, most of the 
sick and wounded and large numbers of unarmed 
natives. The new garrison will before long be re- 
inforced sufficiently to make it self-supporting with 
supplies from surrounding villages. A march of twenty- 
five miles in three days brought the party to Bekwai 
without molestation ; the fighting of the 15th which 
caused terrible havoc amongst the Ashantis had 
apparently dispersed and frightened them. We may 
hope that with the construction of the contemplated 
railway between the coast and Kumasi we shall hear 
no more of Ashanti relief expeditions. 


Three months ago the SaturDAy Review, discuss- 
ing the Cawnpur plague riots, criticised the wisdom of 
repressive rules opposed to all the habits feelings and 
prejudices of the people and indicated the impossibility 
of enforcing them without creating greater evils and 
dangers than those of the plague itself. A telegraphic 
summary of a resolution just published in India shows 
that the same view has now been formally adopted by 
the Government there. It is admitted that the plague 
measures have so far been a failure. Their danger is 
recognised in the withdrawal of all those which offend 
native susceptibilities—a fairly sweeping reform because 
so far as such measures could be effective they are 
offensive. The prohibition of compulsory examination 
of corpses, of the employment of spies and quarantine of 
travellers from all infected places does not exhaust the 

of offence. Forcible segregation, evacuation 
of all infected premises and isolation of suspected. 
persons will doubtless be abandoned with the other 
measures that excite popular hostility. Lord Curzon 
has shown himself a better statesman than his provin- 
cial governors by withdrawing before too late from a 
false position. It is an act not of weakness but of’ 
strength. 
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Our old friend, the Alaska Boundary, has made its 
reappearance not perhaps at a very convenient juncture 
either for ourselves or the American Government. A 
Commission was appointed at the time when the con- 
troversy was acute to arrive at a provisional arrange- 
ment as to the demarcation between Alaska and 
Canada. This body has now reported and assigns 
half the Porcupine Gold Mines to British territory. 
We are told that it was ‘‘ the general opinion” that the 
whole of these mines would be adjudged in American 
soil, but then in controversies with the United States 
experience tells us that such always is the ‘‘ general 
opinion” of the other side. No good American ever is 
satisfied unless he gets the whole of his claim however 
preposterous. The usual protest is already on its way 
to President McKinley who will have to walk warily or 
he will easily find himself charged with abandoning 
American interests for the sake of the English Alliance. 
It will be well for our Government to remember that 
this is not a matter.on which Canadian public opinion 
will tolerate any sort of weakness on our side and there 
is some considerable resentment arising there already 
over the delay in connexion with the Pacific Cable 
tenders. 


The consideration by the House of Commons on 
Tuesday of the Companies Bill as amended by the 
Standing Committee was valuable, not because of any 
fresh amendments, for they were all rejected at the 
instance of Mr. Ritchie, but because it elicited the 
opinion of some eminent business-men and lawyers 
upon the measure. Sir James Joicey isa large colliery- 
proprietor and a business-man in the best sense of the 
term. Sir James appealed to the Government to drop 
the Bill altogether, ‘‘as it would only cause endless 
litigation ;” and speaking of one of the many clauses 
which submit directors to the chance of ruin for a 
clerical error in a return, he said, ‘‘ he should be much 
surprised if any honest man, unless he was a fool, 
would submit to come under such conditions as these.” 
We quite agree with Sir James Joicey, and we have 
emphatically said so in discussing the Bill as a whole. 
Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Atherley Jones expressed the 
feelings of distrust with which a great many lawyers 
regard this attempt to make men honest by Act of 
Parliament. How, for instance, are the public pro- 
tected by making it legal for a company to issue its 
shares at a discount? The promoter may still pay 
what underwriting commission he chooses. Again, 
what constitutes an offer of shares to the public? At 
what point does a private circular become a_ public 
prospectus ? The persons who will chiefly benefit by 
this Bill are the company solicitor and the City 
wrecker.” 


The Duke of Devonshire somehow succeeds in making 
a number of very sensible remarks when he speaks on 
matters of education. He has none of the pedantry of 
the professed ‘‘ educationist ” while he knows the world 
and the men and women whoare in it well. His apology 
in the course of his speech at Dunmow on Wednesday 
for the farmer and the squire, who have been described 
most truthfully by Sir John Gorst as not generally 
friendly to education, was very sensible. Both squire 
and farmer have observed that the most educated 
children in the village drift away to the towns, the 
boys especially giving up country for clerical work. 
This they can see is bad, but they cannot see that it is 
due not to education, but to defective education; so 
they condemn schooling altogether. Itis perfectly natural 
that they should resent the results of education under 
the grant-earning system; but now that cramming is 
no longer stimulated by Government and proper freedom 
is allowed to the teacher, the squire and the farmer 
really ought to. take more interest in the schools, if 
only to show their appreciation of the change—but that 
involves their understanding it. 


It appears that the real cause of the threatened 
strike on the Great Eastern Railway, which may stil! 
be averted by Mr. Ritchie having arranged a conference 
between the company and its servants, was the dislike 
of the company to the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
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Servants as the organ of the men’s grievances. The 
question of wages had not up to the point so far 
reached been the question at issue. The demand of 
the men may perhaps be unreasonable in view of the 
position of the railways, though the company has 
promised to several grades of the men certain advances 
on their present wages. If these advances are not all 
the men demand, and if they are not made to the 
grades which seem to have a better claim than those 
who have received the promise, that again is a matter 
- which the company may have as good a case as 
e men. 


Moreover it is possible to feel very strongly that 
the men were altogether wrong in timing their strike 
purposely to take place on the next Bank Holiday ; and 
they would have needed a much stronger case than they 
seem to have to secure the sympathy of the public with 
their action. But we cannot hold that the company 
would have had no responsibility for the strike, if it 
refused to meet delegates appointed by the men unless 
a body of workmen chosen by the company itself were 
joined with them. The Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society denies that the society has had the manage- 
ment of the movement from the beginning; but at 
any rate if the men choose to make it its organ and 
representative, that is a position which they have a 
perfect right to take up. The delegates to discuss 
matters with the company are to be appointed by the 
men themselves in public meeting. 


The ‘‘Lancet” Special Commission Report on the 
Metropolitan Water Supply we should imagine was in- 
tended to appear at a season of the year when we are 
expecting the usual annual breakdown of the water 
supply. During the sweltering weather of this week, 
which judging by personal feelings and without minute 
references to meteorological reports should be unprece- 
dented, most people must have been rather surprised 
that ‘‘ Water Famine jn the East End” has not been a 
prominent feature in the newspaper headlines. But the 
dread of it is always present ; and it is not only in towns 
that hot weather involves the miseries of scarcity of 
water and consequent disease. In many villages and 
country districts people are drinking what is practically 
sewage, and this within the area of ‘‘ Water London.” 
The ‘‘ Lancet’s ” Report is a very valuable document but 
we regret that it looks rather to stricter control of the 
companies than to the proposal for a Water Board 
made by Lord Llandaff’s Commission. 


There has seldom been such a combination of adverse 
conditions on the Stock Exchange as during the past 
week. The courage of the most hardened “ bull” has 
been oozing out of his finger-tips under the rays of 
a tropical sun, while the Peking mystery and the 
exasperating set-backs in South Africa have frightened 
away the more timid operators. The account which 
ended yesterday showed that in spite of the 
increase in the Bank rate on Thursday week money was 
plentiful for Stock Exchange purposes at 4} per cent., 
and carrying over rates were correspondingly stiffer. 
The fall in Home Rails, to which we alluded last 
week, did not touch bottom till Thursday, when 
the low prices tempted the small investor, with 
the result that on Friday morning there was a 
general recovery in this market. Only those who 
study the working of railways realise what dear coal is 
going to cost the companies during the coming year, 
and unless this expense is countervailed by a great 
increase of traffics the prospect of dividends is not rosy. 


The Foreign market on the whole has been steady, and. 


Chinese securities have risen above the worst prices, 
the Fives being quotec at 84} and the Four-and-a-Halts 
at 70}. In mines, both South African and Westralian, 
the same weary sagging up and down continues, 
there being practically no business in either market, 
although as regards Kaffirs there can-be no doubt that 
the immediate future is to them, as the speculative 
account is small, and peace cannot be far off. The 
fluctuations in gilt-edged securities have not been 
important, the War Loan closing yesterday at 13 dis- 
count and Consols at 97. 
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THE CHINESE MYSTERY. |. 


A FEW uncertain gleams have pierced the gloom 

that has for nearly six weeks enveloped Peking ; 
but they leave the prevailing darkness as extra- 
ordinary and well nigh as impenetrable as _ before. 
Written messages from Mr. Conger and Sir Claude 
Macdonald inform us that they were holding out still on - 
4 July, when they had been besieged for two weeks and 
there was ‘‘ grave danger of a general massacre by the- 
Chinese soldiers who were shelling the Legation 
daily.” The pregnant appeal in Mr. Conger’s message 
for ‘‘ relief soon if at all” leaves us poignantly anxious. 
as to what may have happened since. If the city 
was without government then, ‘except by the. 
Chinese army which was determined to massacre 
all foreigners in Peking,” it seems inconceivable 
that the defence can have been sustained. True we 
have plenty of assurances from Chinese sources that 
the Ministers were alive and well a few days ago; 
and Li-Hung-Chang adds anaffirmation that, ‘' If the 
Manchu party had been guilty of the horrible treachery 
of their deaths he would absolutely refuse to attempt ” 
the negotiations he had been ordered to undertake. 

It is odd to contrast the old Viceroy’s pretended 
estimate of the crime with the almost apologetic 
attitude taken up by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the letter 
which we print in another column. We do not suggest 
that Mr. Shaw actually approves of the proceedings 
of Prince Tuan and his followers, but his indig- 
nation at the punishment we advised is so great 
that he seems to contemplate the murder of foreign: 
Ministers and their families with comparative equa- 
nimity. He is angry with us for suggesting decapita- 
tion, which he appears to think incompatible with 
civilisation. Mr. Shaw himself may prefer hanging, 
but on grounds of civilisation beheading has at least as 
much to recommend it. Are the French not civilised ? 
Are they less humane than ourselves? What would 
any cultivated Frenchman say to Mr. Shaw’s assumption 
that a nation that was capable of decapitating a mur- 
derer must naturally be capable of torturing him? Mr. 
Shaw’s other charge against us is that in advising 
the destruction of Peking we were indulging merely in 
a savage revenge. So far as the hardship to the 
inhabitants goes, those more familiar with the methods. 
of Chinese soldiers than Mr. Shaw appears to be wilh 
recognise that by the time the allied forces are in a 
position to destroy the town, there will not be much 
left to destroy. But that will not lessen the significance 
to the whole Chinese population of the formal blotting 
out of the city by the Powers. Peking is an idea to 
Chinamen even more than a fact ; and the uprooting of 
that idea from their minds will make them realise 
the wickedness of Tuan and his followers’ deed as 
nothing else could do. Treat it as a little thing, 
and the people will think it a little thing; treat 
it as a wickedness almost without parallel, and 
the people will catch something of its horror. 
‘*What foreigners need to realise,” as an American 
missionary wrote last month to the ‘North China 
Herald,” *‘ is that there is a Chinese people which in time 
of peace has to suffer from the Mandarins, and io time 
of disturbance has to suffer from the worst elements of 
the community which have gathered head under the 
misgovernment of the same Mandarins. And any in- 
tervention by foreign nations, whether it leads to the 
dismemberment of China or not, is as much in the 
interest of these people as it is in the interests of 
foreigners. . . . Foreign intervention at this time will 
help the Chinese who are worth anything against their 
oppressors, and tend to bring to an end the monstrous: 
system of cruelty and injustice tempered by rebellion 
that has been the state of this country so long.” It is 
well to clear our minds when we are dealing with China, 
and to remember that maxims which may deserve 
respect as sublimated ideals are inapplicable to the 
ruffians who were ‘* determined,” three weeks ago, ‘‘ to 
massacre all foreigners in Peking.” 

The picture which Mr. Conger draws of the situation 
is one of anarchy and conflict, in which the forces of 
disorder led by Tuan and Fung had gained the upper 
hand: it is a picture of a city in which civil authority 
has been submerged; and we have to surmise rather 
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than to infer that it is now beginning to recover foot- 
hold. The significant hint given to the Shanghai 
Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” that Li-Hung-Chang 
awaits further assurance that the Empress is convinced 
of the folly of her recent policy, may mean either that 
she is under constraint, or that she is oscillating still 
between the two parties to the internecine strife. The 
- Boxer craze might subside and the military carnival be 
terminated without necessarily implying that the mode- 
rates had gained ascendency in her councils. We do 
not even know the authorship of the remarkable appeals 
which have been addressed to the British Government 
and certain foreign Powers. That the fear of conse- 
quences which they betray is real, we can believe very 
easily indeed ; and it is as consistent with the Chinese 
character to cringe and whine in times of adversity as 
itis to be insolent and overbearing in success. The 
voice and tone are very unlike those of the auto- 
crat who offered Tls. 100,000 reward, lately, for the 
assassination of Kang Yii-wei, besides ordering the 
desecration of his ancestors’ graves. Both decrees 
and appeals seem, however, to be accepted as genuine 
by Chinese officials able to judge; and the avowal 
to the United States that ‘‘China, driven by the 
irresistible course of events, has unfortunately incurred 
well nigh universal indignation” is as significant as 
that to the Kaiser that ‘‘ the force of circumstances has 
placed it |the Government], to its great regret, in a 
position where it is not free to act as it would wish.” 
Both statements imply full knowledge of what is going 
on, and of free intercourse therefore with the outside 
world. The riddle why that freedom is not extended 
to the Ministers, if they are still alive, is one to which 
no answer is forthcoming. It is possible that the 
attack has slackened but that the Ministers are still 
encircled, or that they are held as hostages in the hope 
of obtaining lenient terms. But far more probably the 
crime has been consummated, and the whole story of their 
safety fabricated in order to put off the evil day, or to 
obtain time to collect fresh troops for the defence of 
Peking. It is all conjecture, and will be, probably, 
till Peking is reached. The one thing clear is the 
urgent duty to strain every nerve to attain that end. 
Attempts of all kinds will be made to hinder us, as 
many will feel that their safety is concerned; but no 
compromise should be listened to, nor negotiations 
opened till the goal has been reached. The whole 
progressive party in China will desire, with us, that the 
present régime should be swept away; and it will not 
be till the allied flags float over Peking that even the 
data for a solution can be ascertained. 


THE TRUE BASIS OF IMPERIALISM. 


“Tae speech of the Duke of Devonshire at the annual 

meeting of the British Empire League on Monday 
hardly offered the convincing apology for the existence 
of that excellent society which some of its members may 
have desired. It may be objected by scoffers that the 
League is a missionary body without a programme, but 
as a matter of fact the sneer is asuperficial one. It had 
a good deal more point when aimed at the Imperial 
Federation League. As at present constituted the 
Empire League holds itself out only as a focus and 
rallying-point for all Imperialists. Much must be for- 
given to a statesman who had to spend some hours of 
the day under our present climatic conditions in a 
railway train, but we think the Duke was hardly fair 
to his countrymen in insinuating that ‘‘ many of 
us” only discovered in 1897 that our colonies were 
“‘ great self-governing communities enjoying political 
institutions similar to our own.” If the League has 
been really instrumental in awakening its countrymen 
to such elementary facts it deserves all that can be said 
for it, but we venture to think its President would have 
spoken more to the point had he boldly attacked the 
whole question of Imperialism and examined his own 
_ position therein and that of his audience. But that 

would have required thought, and the railway journey 
had not been conducive to thought. 

Magnilaqquent talk about ‘‘Empire” has been so 
much the fashion of late, while we have seen so much 
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swagger and rodomontade, that it is desirable to ask 
whether after all the sentiment is worth cultivating 
at the sacrifice of a great deal that is seemly and 
dignified. Is ‘‘ Imperialism” justifiable as a popular 
cry? To this, allowing for all the manifest draw- 
backs, we believe the answer must be “‘ yes.” 

In coming to this conclusion we do not desire to be 
swayed by the considerations of commercial expansion 
and growth of trade which form a staple argument 
in ‘‘Imperialistic” apologetics. We are content to 
accept them as part of the case for the Empire, but the 
opponents of the larger patriotism are so anxious to 
treat them with contempt as mean, narrow, and petti- 
fogging, that it is necessary to see whether faith in the 
Empire and its destiny can be justified on other and less 
material grounds, though we are far from acquiescing 
in the theory that the material welfare of our population 
is to be ignored when it clashes with the desires and 
aspirations of other races. 

It is rather amusing to find the advocates of a 
Little England expatiating on the criminal materialism 
of their opponents. If there be anything in the charge 
as brought against the big Englander of to-day there 
is a great deal more in it when brought against the 
Manchester School of the past. Material prosperity 
was the be all and end all of their doctrines though 
often it was masked beneath a fair show of philan- 
thropy, and it may fairly be questioned whether the 
cant of cosmopolitanism is less contemptible and 
repulsive than the cant of patriotism. As for the 
sane Imperialist, he holds his faith because he honestly 
believes it to be to the advantage of the individual that he 
should be the citizen of a great State rather than of a 
small one, of a community that is expanding its borders 
rather than contracting them, provided always the 
danger is avoided foreseen by Bacon that the ‘ trunk 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of Monarchy be great enough 
to beare the Branches and the Boughes.” 

If the reproach of materialism is to be thrown at 
those who desire Empire, we may pertinently ask, 
where is life looked at from a _ point of view, more 
material than among small nations which have either 
ceased to be great or, from the conditions of their 
existence, never have any chance of attaining to great- 
ness. No one who has any acquaintance with Holland, 
Belgium or Switzerland can deny that views of life are 
at Jeast as materialistic there as they are in Russia, 
Great Britain or Germany. It is not a bad but a good 
thing for a man to know that he is a member of a 
State which is world wide, where occasionally some 
event occurs which brings the fact home to him in 
concrete form. It certainly gives him a very proper 
pride that helps his sense of responsibility more than a 
retrospective pride drawn from a bygone greatness, or 
that which springs from merely his own material pos- 
sessions in the present. It has its ridiculous side no 
doubt, but it is better than apathy for the man in the 
street to be inquiring 


‘** Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent Tanaisque discors,” 


and argues a wider outlook than if ‘‘ his shop were all 
his house.” Beyond this there is the unquestionable 
sense of wider opportunity which is never otherwise 
than good for men. It is just as good for them as 
citizens as it is for them in their individual capacity. 
It leads to the awakening and development of faculties 
which would otherwise lie dormant having no field for 
their exercise. Can it be seriously contended that with 
India struck out of our records we should stand as 
high in the estimation of history as we do to-day ? 
Yet the same arguments were applied against every 
advance in India, as were brought to bear against our 
enterprises in Egypt yesterday and are being brought 
against them in South Africa to-day. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that the individual Briton is not the 
better for knowing what his countrymen have done in 
war and administration, and for knowing that a similar 
career still lies open to him and his descendants. 

As for the State itself mere magnitude may not be a 
test of greatness and therefore not a thing to be aimed 
at for itself. This is insisted on by the late Sir John 
Seeley, whose admirers may justly claim that he was 
the prophet of expansion and the saner imperialism. 
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adeed, on this basis we might be forced to admit that 
an elephant is superior toa man. But after all the true 
test of greatness in a State is its power of continued 
existence in the face of rivals, in short its stability, and, 
in the present condition of the politics of the world, 
no State has any chance of real permanence which 
cannot satisfy the condition of magnitude. It is the 
consciousness of this law which is urging the more 
active nations of Europe to the race for empire. It is 
both false and unjust to pretend that any especial 
depravity in the modern Englishman urges him on to 
the conquest of the globe, though it is a common 
complaint of French as well as English critics that our 
political ideals have ceased to be cosmopolitan. As a 
matter of fact the same phenomenon exactly is to be 
seen making its appearance in French politics and 
literature. For many years a powerful school of 
writers and politicians existed in France whose whole 
energies were directed to pointing out the horror of 
war, and the crimes against civilisation involved in 
Imperialism. The novels of Erckmann-Chatrian which 
gave us ‘‘l’apothéose de la peur” as Sainte-Beuve 
bitterly put it, and Lanfrey’s ‘‘ Histoire de Napoléon ” 
are examples in point. A very different school reigns 
now as it does here, but they are both products of the 
same international situation, they are both merely the 
expressions of the same deep-lying sentiment as to the 
inevitable destiny of States. Bulk in the future will 
undoubtedly make for security, and therefore must be 
sought for so long as it is consistent with the capacities 
of the race. That some nations may ignore their own 
limitations is no argument against the general sound- 
ness of this view. 

While we hold then that imperialism is good both 
for the State and the individual where the capacity 
for Empire exists, we must not be taken to approve of 
all its recent expressions. We suppose that al! demon- 
strations of force involve a certain amount of brutality, 
but the brutality has been unfortunately very strongly 
in evidence among us of late. It may be well to make it 
known that we intend to hold our own, but it is no 
incetitive to the highest patriotism to hear a hall full of 
Englishmen yelling in chorus : 

‘* Our realm it is the ocean wave, 
Our Empire is the earth.” 


Apart from their ridiculous aspect, such manifestations 
are hurtful to the national dignity and the more so in 
that they are not confined to our native island. Our 
“‘Imperialism ” when exported and displayed without 
tact or reticence is quite sufficient to explain much of 
the ‘‘ spontaneous aversion ” we excite in the foreigner. 
It may be forgiven in any man, indeed it is worthy of 
approval to desire the first place among nations for his 
own countrymen, but it would seem as if many of us 
were reluctant to leave even the second to those 
unfortunates who had not the felicity to be born beneath 
the Union Jack. Hatred, the result of such sentiments 
on our part, is easily explained without referring it to 
envy. Our music-hall Imperialists must become 
reconciled to the conviction that the whole earth is not 
destined to become Anglo-Saxon and that if it were 
reduced to such a situation it would be a very dull 
place. 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE shadow of famine which coloured the Indian 
Budget has grown deeper since it was framed. The 
financial position of the country as explained to the 
House of Commons this week does not possess the 
strength or promise which Lord Curzon was able to 
claim for it in his Council at Calcuttalast March. Even 
then the famine was a dominating influence and its 
possible developments were not overlooked. The 
reality has proved worse than the anticipation. The 
intensity of the distress has exceeded the fore- 
cast while the character of monsoon rains which 
should have been well established a full month ago 
is still so unsatisfactory over a large area as to 
create a state of painful anxiety. e Viceroy has 
found it necessary himself to proceed at this unusual 
season to inspect the affected tracts. Even a partial 


_ failure must cause disaster which will tax the utmost 
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resources of the country. The expenditure has outrun 
the estimate for the months already passed. There is 
grave reason to fear that the drain may be prolonged 
beyond September, the extreme period anticipated when 
the estimates were framed. At a date when the relief 
works should have been closed, the numbers upon them 
have continued to increase. These unhappy conditions 
not only add to the direct and indirect outlay on famine 
but they must materially affect the income from Land 
Revenue and certain other sources. There will, 
it is true, be compensation in some directions. Rail- 
ways, for instance, promise to yield increasing profits 
and irrigation may be trusted for a larger return. 
A substantial profit may be expected from the 
fresh coinage of silver. The removal of a large 
force to China and the further retention of troops 
now in Africa will materially reduce military charges. 
On the other hand the complications in China must 
seriously threaten the opium revenue. The spread of 
plague over Northern India which must be feared when. 
the cold season sets in would involve fresh expense as 
well as fresh danger. These circumstances cannot but 
disturb the finances of the current year. It would 
be useless at this stage to discuss precise figures. 
Equilibrium in the budget was only obtained by 
providing a loan of 25 millions. The Secretary 
of State is compelled to announce that as matters 
even now stand, instead of the small surplus which 
was provided for, the year will end with a deficit of 
over £800,000, and he will have to exercise the borrow- 
ing powers which he possesses to raise an immediate 
loan of three millions. The extra expenditure for relief 
alone is estimated at £1,200,000. These figures are 
some indication of the proportions the calamity has 
assumed. There is unhappily no certainty that they 
reveal all that it threatens. 

Though the immediate outlook is gloomy and uncer- 
tain a review of the past year discloses reason for regard- 
ing the future with ‘confidence in the financial strength 
and recuperative power of the country. The late cur- 
rency reforms have stopped the progressive exhaustion 
due to meeting sterling obligations with a depreciating 
silver coinage. Thus relieved the natural resources of 
India have enabled her to meet extraordinary demands. 
without fresh taxation. The direct and indirect drain 
on the finances of last year from the famine is placed 
at about 44 millions. The great earning departments, 
railways telegraphs mints post offices and the opium 
industry, came to the rescue. Even the war which 
added a clumsy fourpence to the income-tax at home, 
relieved the Indian treasury by the withdrawal of 
European troops. The year closed with a balance of 
over 2} millions, only 469,000 below the anticipated 
surplus. 

The permanent interest of the year lies in the 
currency reforms which it saw inaugurated. Famine 
war and pestilence have indeed made a mark on the 
finances which it will take a long return of sustained 
prosperity to efface. These however are transitory 
evils and their effects will pass away. The financial 
landmark by which the period will be remem- 
bered is the establishment of a gold standard with a 
reasonable prospect of its permanency, the partial 
introduction of a gold currency and the formation of 
a strong gold reserve in both countries. The relief. 
thus obtained from the mischief of an unsettled ex- 
change is alone sufficient to make an epoch of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. The fixture of exchange has 
permitted a change in the form of accounts which will 
be welcome even to experts. The double notation in 
rupees and sterling will cease from troubling. A 
symbol has been adopted which expresses both and 
displaces the Rx. which had leng become a bewildering 
anachronism, The familiar 4 means a sovereign when 
applied to sterling and Rs.15 when applied to Indian 
currency. It is of course not an exact equivalent but 
with a rupee expected to hover with the “ gold points” 
it is sufficiently close to permit the necessary adjust- 
ment without making exchange a perplexing factor at 
every point of the accounts. The sovereign which 
meandered between ten rupees and twenty has found a 
resting place at fifteen. 

There were those who prophesied that the fixture of 
the rupee at what they called the high rate of sixteen- 
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Pence would prove ruinous to Indian trade. They will 
find little comfort in the facts and figures now supplied. 
The famine naturally checked the export of food grains. 
But the other important staples filled the vacuum 
leaving only a fractional decrease in the totals. Even 
opium improved in amount and price notwithstanding 
the fall in Chinese exchange. The economists who 
confused a falling exchange with a low exchange have 
now an excellent opportunity for reconsidering their 
fallacy. A stable exchange has naturally added stability 
to trade though it has robbed certain branches of the 
speculative element which invested them with an un- 
wholesome attraction. 

The debate on this occasion centred round the ques- 
tion of a grant from the home Exchequer in aid of the 
Indian treasury or the Indian people. The little group 
of self-appointed friends of India who do so much to 
frighten away sympathy and interest in her affairs 
refrained, with one notorious exception, from their 
annual denunciation of the iniquities of all Indian 
governments and officials. They found themselves in 
unusually good company in urging on the Secretary of 
State a subsidy which he had already declared to be 
unnecessary and objectionable at the present stage. 
The attack was sufficiently serious to call up the leader 
of the House and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
blunt refusal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might have been 
tempered by more sympathy and a wider consideration of 
its effects outside the House. From his conclusion it is 
impossible to dissent though the whole of his reasons, 
or even of his facts, cannot command unqualified 
support. His view of the relations of the British 
Government to the Native States was wanting in 
breadth and generosity, his estimate of the services 
India is now rendering to the Empire lacked cordiality, 
while his demonstration of the relative wealth of India 
and of England was an arithmetical exercise which 
belied the obvious and recognised general truth con- 
cerning the two countries. Lord George Hamilton 
adopted an equally just and more conciliatory position. 
It will be quite time for England to come to the aid of 
India when she asks for it. The Government of 
the country has not yet made such an appeal. 
The only Indian native on the Viceroy’s Council 
who touched the subject repudiated the suggestion of a 
public grant. If the time does come, the aid would 
appropriately be associated with a recognition of the 
just claims of India for permanent relief on a far larger 
scale than the beggarly £250,000 to which the 
Secretary of State has already whittled down the 
grudging suggestions of Lord Welby’s Commission. 
Mr. Dawkins was a fortunate Finance Minister. In 
his single year of office he benefited largely by the 
moderation of his predecessor. He inherited a magni- 
ficent surplus and in spite of a death duty in the shape of 
a famine outlay which swallowed it all up and half 
a million besides he was able to bequeath his in- 
heritance almost unimpaired to his successor. Sir 
Edward Law, less fortunate, has to face a position for 
the moment of debt and difficulty. It is not however 
without hope. The ease with which the finances of 
the country bore the previous famine and the extra- 
ordinary strain of the past year encourages the belief 
that the return of better seasons will lighten the burden 
which the lean years have imposed on the patient tax- 
payer. Two years ago, when the accounts showed an 
actual and anticipated surplus of eight crores, there was 
some natural grumbling that no part of it was diverted 
to reduce taxation. Events have justified the wisdom 
and foresight which led the Viceroy and Finance 
Minister of that day to reject the temptation of a 
popular budget. 


THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT. 


THE arrogance of the House of Lords is found in- 

tolerable by the Radicals of the London County 
This is the crime which a Committee of that 
It has ventured to prefer the 


Council. 
House has perpetrated. 


scheme for the Westminster Improvement originally 
submitted to the Council by its Improvements Com- 
mittee to that subsequently embodied in the Bill placed. 
before Parliament. ‘Bo 


th schemes provide for the em- 
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bankment of the Thames from Victoria Tower Gardens 
to Lambeth Bridge, the widening of Millbank Street to 
seventy or eighty feet, and the acquisition of a good 
deal of property in the neighbourhood for recoupment 
purposes; but they differ as regards the line of the 
proposed new street. Under the scheme in the Bill 
more land would be available for recoupment, and by 
arrangement with the Government a strip of land 
which at present forms part of the Victoria Tower 
Gardens would be thrown into the public way. The 
effect of the scheme which finds favour with the Com- 
mittee of the Lords was thus frankly stated by the 
Improvements Committee of the Council. It would be 
‘*to add to the garden an area of about }ths of an acre 
the greater part of which would otherwise have been 
available for recoupment ” while ‘‘ the line of the street 
would have a bend near the southern end of the present 
garden with the result that in approaching from the 
south a finer view of the Houses of Parliament would 
be obtained and conversely anyone going south would 
obtain a better view of any buildings to be erected upon 
the southern portion of the new street. The Victoria 
Tower garden would be scarcely touched and a fine 
row of trees would be preserved.” The latter scheme 
is admittedly the better, and the sole argument ina 
favour of the former was that it would cost about 
£56,000 less. When this argument was urged before 
the Committee of the Lords the chairman pertinently 
asked, ‘‘ But in a great national improvement what is 
that?” The answer proposed to be given by the 
leaders of the Progressive party when the matter came 
before the Council was conceived in the spirit of Little 
Peddlington and was to this effect ; that the improve- 
ment being a national one ought to be paid for out of 
the national exchequer, that £56,000 was more than 
the Council could afford for ‘‘a garden for the House 
of Lords,” and that it would be a bad precedent to 
allow the non-representative Chamber to tamper with 
the Council’s schemes. Abandonment of the clauses of 
the Bill was accordingly urged. The notion that the 
municipal authority of the capital city of the Empire 
might execute alocal improvement which could fairly be 
described as of national importance seemed beyond the 
perception of some councillors; while the facts were 
ignored that the garden would be a public open space, 
and that the Government were making what a Radical 
speaker called a generous contribution towards the 
scheme. Fortunately some Progressives rose toa higher 
level than their leaders and exhorted their friends with 
engaging frankness not to drag politics into a discus- 
sion about an Improvement Scheme, and not to abandon 
the scheme from a ‘‘ mistaken sense of self-importance.” 
In the result these counsels so far prevailed as to secure 
a majority in favour of swallowing the supposed affront 
ot the Committee of the Lords and of proceeding with 
the improvement substantially in the form suggested 
by that Committee. The Conservative members of the 
Council, who have consistently advocated the execution 
of necessary improvements, voted in the majority. 
Several points of interest were referred to in the 
course of the debate. The necessity for the Improve- 
ment was made clear by the statement which was not 
disputed that Lambeth Bridge must before long’ be 
rebuilt. It would be useless to make a new bridge 
unless the approaches, which are quite inadequate for 
the present traffic, were improved. The main object 
indeed of the scheme in question is to  pro- 
vide better means of communication between West- 
minster and districts south of the Thames. This 
is what makes the scheme a county improvement, 
though incidentally it is both national and local 
in character by reason of the proximity of the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey to the 
scene of operations, and of the advantage which will 
accrue to the locality by the substitution of new and 
valuable buildings for old and dilapidated property. 
But these characteristics are recognised in the scheme 
which provides for the surrender of certain houses by 
the Government, and for a contribution of £100,000 
by the new Borough of Westminster, when it comes 
into existence. The serious result of delay in carry- 
ing out an improvement, when it has once been made 
mu ublic, is remarkably illustrated in the present instance. 
he valuer of the Council advised that owing to 
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¢ ntemplated extensions of existing premises and to 
the erection of new buildings upon land which is 
now vacant, either of the Westminster schemes, if 
delayed for another year, would cost fully £100,000 
more than is at present estimated. To practical 
men, thinking only of the interests of the rate- 
payers, this would be a conclusive argument in 
favour of proceeding immediately with an improve- 
ment which must sooner or later be carried out. 
But the argument fell upon deaf ears so far as those 
Progressives are concerned who have already placed 
unnecessary burdens upon the ratepayers by postponing 
schemes such as the street from Holborn to the Strand 
and thus adding to the cost. They dread that they 
may have to pay the penalty for past blunders at the 
elections in March next, and they accordingly sought 
to take the opportunity afforded by the Westminster 
Improvement of at once gratifying political spite against 
the House of Lords and obtaining a character for 
economy by abandoning the scheme. Fortunately they 
failed, and it may be hoped that in spite of the late 
period of the Parliamentary session, the Council’s Bill 
with the necessary modifications may be safely passed 
into law. 

A notable argument advanced on behalf of the prompt 
prosecution of the improvement was that it would pro- 
vide a site for a county hall. Indeed from what was said 
it would appear that a site is actually under considera- 
tion, presumably by the Special Committee appointed 
in March last to consider the question of office accom- 
modation. This is a piece of information which has 
not hitherto been made public. Indications have 
pointed to the Strand Improvement as likely to be 
chosen as a permanent abode for the Council, but the 
Westminster Improvement is apparently a rival in the 
field. The latter would undoubtedly afford a cheaper 
site but scarcely one equal in attractiveness to that 
offered by the island block to be formed in the Strand by 
the bifurcation of the new street. On the other hand, 
the adoption of the Westminster site would leave that 
in the Strand available for a National Opera House, 
worthy of the British Empire. For that purpose it is 
an ideal position. 


A PARADOX OF THe CHINESE CHARACTER. 


BS hiss peculiarities of the Chinese character, so far 
as strangers can judge of them, have always 
excited the puzzled wonder of Europeans; and at the 
present moment this feeling has been naturally stimu- 
lated anew. It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the 
condition of grotesque perplexity produced in the mind 
of an Englishman, Frenchman, or American, by the 
thought of a nation who, on the one hand, are pos- 
sessed of the most modern artillery, and are them- 
selves capable of manufacturing ammunition for it, and 
who are yet, as a nation, in a state of such abject 
superstition as to think that the most appalling 
calamity that could possibly befall their country, 
would be to dig up the bodies of the ruling 
family’s ancestors. But a yet more puzzling, or at all 
events a better-known peculiarity of the Chinese 
character is to be found in the singular fact that it 
is possible in China for a criminal condemned to death 
to buy a substitute who shall suffer the supreme 
penalty in his place. The devotion of the Chinese to 
their families, and their views as to a future state, may 
supply us with a logical explanation of conduct which 
seems so paradoxical. This aspect of the question it 
is not our purpose to discuss. But such conduct, 
whatever its logical explanation may be, shows at all 
events that the Chinese generally fear death much less 
than the Western nations. Nevertheless—and here is 
the point on which we desire especially to insist—the 
Chinese are said to be by no means exceptionally 
courageous. That such should be the case seems to 
many people inexplicable. If death seems to a man so 
Tittle to be dreaded, that he will sell his life, in cool 
blood, in order that the price of it may go to his 
relations, we may reasonably ask why he should not 
be absolutely reckless in battle. We may ask how the 
idea of danger can have any possible meaning for him. 
And in asking this, we shall be justified by the conduct 
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of certain other nations. The Mohammedan idea that 
death in battle against the infidel is a sure passport to 
an eternal Cremorne or Mabille, where there is no 
satiety and nothing whatever to pay, does as a fact 
produce amongst the soldiery of the prophet the 
precise effect which in logical fitness it ought to do. 
It invests them with the courage that arises from a 
true indifference to death. Why then do not the Chinese, 
to whom death in itself is not more formidable, exhibit 
courage of the same spontaneous kind? To many 
minds this question appears unanswerable. We venture 
to think that it is not as mysterious as it seems or ‘at 
any rate, the fact to which it refers, if mysterious at 
all, is not peculiar to the Chinese. It is merely an 
example—somewhat bizarre in its details—of a certain 
paradoxical trait common to human natute. It is an 
example of the fact that although, in the great majority 
of instances, action is governed by conscious or un- 
conscious belief, just as one piece of machinery may be 
governed by another piece to which it is geared, yet 
there are many important kinds of conduct, action, or 
behaviour, with regard to which this gearing breaks 
down or becomes disconnected. 

That such is the case with regard to ethical conduct 
is attested by authorities as different as Ovid and 
S. Paul ; and they both take note of the fact in almost 
the same language. But the phenomenon is not con- 
fined to the sphere of what is commonly called ethics. 
It is equally observable in the sphere of self-interest and 
common-sense. Many preachers, dwelling solemnly on 
the four last things, tell us that it would be impossible 
for Christians to continue in habitual sin, if they only 
believed, with a living belief, in Hell. And whatever 
may be said to the contrary by certain superficial 
philosophers, there is no doubt that the fear of future 
punishment has had an immense effect on the conduct 
of the Christian world. It is however equally true that 
great as this effect has been, it ought on logical grounds 
to have been very much greater; and that though the 
efficacy of this fear, within certain limits, is indubitable, 
the extent to which it has failed to be efficient is of 
all facts connected with it the most remarkable. It 
deters some men from forbidden courses, but it does not 
deter others. It deters the same man from this for- 
bidden course without deterring him from that. This 
irregularity of action no doubt in ‘part depends on 
the different degrees of belief in different men, or in 
the same man at different times. This explanation, 
however, is only partial. It may easily be shown 
that in the efficacy of a belief in Hell the vividness of 
the belief is by no means the main determining factor. 
The belief is constantly disregarded by those who have 
no doubt of its truth, whilst it constantly influences 
others who by no means consider it as a certainty. 
Should any reader be inclined to receive this statement 
with incredulity, we may convince him of his error 
most easily by asking him to direct his attention to 
analogous examples of the influence of belief in action, 
taken from the sphere of ordinary thought and conduct. 
Let us begin with a man’s expenditure on his establish- 
ment, or on his personal pleasures. If men, when they 
hired houses, engaged servants, and ordered furni- 
ture, food, wine, carriages, clothes and so forth, were 
not influenced to some extent by the knowledge that 
they would have to pay for them, or would, if they 
failed to pay for them, be what is called ‘‘ ruined,” 
every householder would try to live like a millionaire ; 
everybody, tradesmen included, excepting millionaires, 
would be bankrupt; and society, under existing con- 
ditions, could no longer hold together. And yet, 
obvious as this fact is, it is equally notorious that 
individual men are constantly living in a way which 
must, in a few years, reduce them to complete beggary. 
They know that this result must ensue—they believe it 
to be absolutely inevitable, as vividly as any Christian 
in the medizval age of faith believed that hell would be 
the portion of those who deliberately lived insin. Yet 
their knowledge, founded as it is on intellect, on common 
sense, on their personal observations of the retribution 
that is daily overtaking others, has on their own conduct 
no restraining influence. There is another set of 
examples even more forcible than this—those offered by 
the conduct of many men in respect of their own diet. 
Nothing is commoner than to see intelligent persors, 
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who follow, in many respects, the dictates of reason 
ignore reason altogether in its bearing on what they 
eat and drink. On a hot day in summer they 
may know that a draught is pleasant to them ; but the 
will forego the momentary pleasure if they know that it 
will be followed by rheumatism. They may feel a strong 
inclination to recommend themselves to some married 
lady; but a wholesome fear of the divorce court 
will do what religion cannot, and keep them true 
to the practice, if not to the principles, of virtue. 
But these same men may know with absolute 
certainty that this drinking of some wine, or the 
eating of some diet overnight, will ensure for the next 
day all the tortures of gout or dyspepsta ; and yet they 
will eat and drink of the forbidden things, just as reck- 
lessly as if no such knowledge existed. We have 
spoken of gout and dyspepsia; but we need not end 
with these. Men will constantly eat and drink of what 
is forbidden to them both by their doctor and by their 
own conviction as certain not only to make them ill, 
but to kill them at no distant date. It is not that they 
doubt that death will be the result of their indulgence. 
Still less is it that they do not fear to die. The class of 
man who dares death for the sake of his port or his 
pudding is precisely the man to whom death, when it 
does occur, is most terrifying. If then the dictates of 
common prudence, based as they are on the certainties 
of the commonest knowledge and experience, fail so 
often to produce their logical result on action, we need 
not be surprised if the certitudes of religious faith, fail 
similarly with an equal or even with a greater fre- 
quency. 
The foregoing observations have been made with re- 
ference to individuals ; but the same sort of phenomenon 
which we witness in men and women individually, we 
witness in masses of individuals, of races, or of nations, 
collectively The units, or at all events the vast 
majority of them, which make up these several aggre- 
gates, are distinguished in each case by common 
racial peculiarities, which in some respect or other 
interfere with the logical action of certain of their 
faiths or convictions on their behaviour in ordinary 
life. Is there anything more mysterious in the fact that 
a Chinaman, who will sell himself for execution in 
times of peace, should flinch from death on the battle- 
field, than there is in the fact that many an en- 
lightened. European, who surrounds himself with 
doctors in order to keep death at a distance, should 
deliberately brave it for the sake of an ortolan ora 
fresh truffle? The true explanation of this, as of all 
similar paradoxes, is to be sought in a trait of human 
nature which is in itself neither more nor less explicable 
than any other of the fundamental facts of life. We 
refer to the effect upon conduct of what we commonly 
call temperament, as distinguished from immediate 
inclination or appetite on the one hand, and belief 
and reason on the other. What temperament is 
is so large and complicated a question, that we 
can but indicate the answer to it in the briefest 
and the most general way; but even such an 
answer as this may not be without suggestiveness. 
We believe it will not be inaccurate to say that tem- 
perament consists of those elements in the human 
character which are due to idiosyncrasies of the 
nerves, the organs and the constituents of the body 
generally, as distinguished from the brain, which 
is the organ of thought and consciousness. Not only 
does knowledge, and all the matter on which thought 
exercises itself come to the brain through the nerves 
and the organs of sense, and not only do bodies, differ- 
ently constituted, give to the brain considerably varying 
records of the relative values of the pleasure and pain of 
life, but the body as distinguished from the brain is full 
of appetites, impulses, and aversions, which lead to 
action, or at all events tend to lead to it, without the 
intervention of any logical process at all. Now though 
all men’s brains, in a logical sense, think alike, and 
though they all remember alike, the bodies and nerves 
of all men are very far from feeling alike ; and these 
appetites, inclinations, tendencies, impulses, and aver- 
sions, which constitute what we call temperament, are 
different in some individuals from what they are in 
ieee ; and there are analogous, though more general, 
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Hence since the conduct of all men, and of all races, is 
only in part governed by reason and conscious purpose, 
the conduct of all races will, in certain respects, be 
inconsistent with their logic and their beliefs; nor is 
there anything in the contradictory attitudes of the 
Chinese with regard to death more mysterious than 
many similar anomalies which are daily observable 
amongst ourselves. 


A RELATIVE. 


“TBE folly of a fond mother had warped his life. No 
career was good enough for my relative, so he, 
like a good son, remained without one to the last day 
of his existence. Report had it that when young he 
was a personable man, though whether from modesty 
or from the difficulty of finding a painter skilled enough 
to depict him, no record came down to my time of his 
appearance in the heyday of his youth. When first | 
recollect him personal beauty was not what suggested 
itself to the impartial observer of his countenance. 
‘*A lang backit, sort o’ bandy leggit, duck footed 
body, wi’ a’ his duds in rags, and wi’ his waiscoat 
hangin’ a’ in threads, I thocht he had been ane o’ 
they burglars frae up aboot England,” was the way 
in which a servant girl described him to her mistress, 
upon whom my relative had called. She added ‘‘ he 
was ‘‘ aye keekin at the window, and when I turned 
awa’ he took me round the waist and ettled to kiss 
me, a dirty, snuffy loon; ca’ ye yon man a gentleman, 
I just ca’ him naething better than a tink.” 

Certainly few were the sacrifices he made to outward 
grace. A pair of hunting breeches, loose at the knees, 
grey worsted socks and high-lows, a tartan waistcoat 
(hangin’ a’ in threads), and round his neck, summer 
and winter, he wore a worsted comforter. An ancient 
Scottish chronicler relates that the spearsmen of Upper 
Annandale wore round their necks a similar adornment, 
and adds mysteriously that they thus wore it, ‘‘not so 
much for cold as cutting.” This latter reason could 
have weighed but little with my relative, for history 
does not relate he ever engaged in any wars, or ran 
much risk of cutting, but from the finger nails of some 
west-country servant lass whose cap he had pulled off 
as she was carrying coals or water up a stair. 

Summer and winter, year in year out, he wore a tall 
silk hat, brushed the wrong way, so that by accident or 
by design it looked like beaver. He kept it in its place 
by a piece of common twine, and seemed contented 
with the effect it produced on all and sundry who beheld 
and marvelled at it. Most commonly his shirt was 
scarlet flannel (which he called flannin’), and sometimes 
when the rare northern sun peeped out for a week or 
two in August or July he wore a smockfrock over all, 
and walked about, a cross between an old-time southern 
counties hedger and a scarecrow ; but still a gentleman. 
Both in and out of season he took snuff, daubing it on 
his face and clothes, carrying a supply of it loose in his 
pocket, as well as in a well-filled silver box ; dropping 
it into tea and coffee, or in the soup, mixing it with the 
yolk of eggs, and turning tender stomachs by its omni- 
presence whilst he was in the house. Man doth not 
live by snuff alone, but yet my relative would, I believe, 
have given up his food rather than stint himself in this 
ingredient to his happiness. 

Sent by his loving parents to a university, he cer- 
tainly learned Greek, which to the astonishment of 
those who did not know him well he quoted freely, 
especially when drunk. A horseman from his youth, 
although he looked more like a sack of coals upon 
his horse than like a man, he yet had hands of silk. 
Leaning well back upon the saddle his broken high- 
lows jammed into the stirrups as he had been in irons, 
he rode in the first flight, sticking at nothing ; or on a 
four-year-old would ride him through the streets, 
laughing and talking to himself as the unmade colt 
stumbled and slithered on the stones. 

If his exterior was strange and wonderful, his 
inward spiritual graces were no less whimsical. Most 
people at first sight would have set down my relative 
as mad. Often in Scotland where personal originality 
is pushed to the verge of lunacy ; where people cherish 
and cultivate those tricks of manner, gesture and 
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deportment, which in most other countries men fight 
against, and though knowing they possess them deny 
them with an oath, it is not always safe to judge. 
Certain it is my relative, for the possessor of a shrewd 
brain and mordant wit, yet went as near to madness 
as was possible. A calculated madness though, and 
near allied to that of those malevolent fools of history 
who, when the world laughed at them, returned the 
compliment by mocking at humanity. It seemed as if 
humanity itself was what my relative had set up as 
his target ; not that he was a misanthrope, still less a 
woman-hater, for he liked company and sitting drink- 
ing at the dinner table after the antique Scottish 
fashion, and as for women any created thing that wore 
a petticoat he turned the light of his snuffy countenance 
upon with Satyrlike content. . 

Few ever knew him guilty either of a kind or cruel 
action, but yet his humour was to offend, disgust, and 
above all revolt. So in his sister’s house, where he 
would pay long visits, he used to come dressed as I 
have described, or for a change, in what we call in 
Scotland ‘‘a stan o’ black,” with frilled white shirt and 
collar, the ends of which stuck up like gills, the whole 
surmounted by a hideous soft hat of the species known 
as wideawake thirty or forty years ago, and made of 
tweed, sewn into many ridges, and lined with green or 
scarlet silk. In the poor maiden lady’s drawing-room 
he sat, reading ‘‘ Bell’s Life,” his feet stuck into slippers 
of a kind which in those days, I think, were made in 
Paisley, and in Paisley only and called ‘‘ bauchles,” all 
down at heel, and the cheap leather cracked. AlJl round 
him was a rampart made of snuff, which befouled every- 
thing, and so he sat talking and singing to himself, 
retailing Rabelaisian anecdotes, or singing songs half 
jocular and half indecent, for his own edification, and 
to pass the time. No one seemed to him half so 
good an audience as he was himself; at times he 
had long conversations soffo voce, in which he held 
his best friends up to ridicule; or sometimes passed 
remarks on all and sundry before their faces, being 
half conscious, half unconscious what he said, and if 
remonstrated with, chuckling and laughing, and saying, 
‘*Eh, did I though, well, well, where’s the snuff-box, 
have any of ye seen my box?” His so¢to voce psalmody 
was not much varied, and consisted chiefly of ‘‘ Joseph 
Muggin’s Party” (all his friends he did invite), and 
an old Scottish lyric, ‘‘ Jack and his Master,” quite 
democratic in its sympathy, and setting forth at the end 
of every verse, that ‘‘ Jack was as good as his master,” 
which he gave in a crooning minor key, like that 
adopted by old Highland women spinning, or by a sea- 
man keeping the anchor watch aboard a tramp. 

Mysterious business used to take him into Glasgow 
now and then, when he would-lunch at a good club, 
and then sink out of sight no one knew where or why. 
His relations and his friends, after the manner of their 
kind attributed all kinds of vices to him, though if the 
truth were known, I fancy there was nothing more 
awful than a left-handed wife perhaps some country 
girl, and a knock-kneed, ‘‘ short-backit ” family, in the 
dim regions of his private life. In spring about the 
month of April he regularly appeared in Leamington to 
drink the waters of that ineffable stucco resort of Irish 
colonels and Scotch generals, partly because his sisters 
lived there, and partly on account of the fame the 
waters had enjoyed in Dr. Jephson’s time. Although 
he spoke the English language with nothing of his 
native country in the accent, but that faint intonation 
which reminds one of the air escaping from the chanter 
of a bagpipe, yet generally at Leamington, and with all 
those he looked on as stuck up, he discoursed in 
broadest Scotch. An English lady being displeased 
with the genial showers of our northern summer 
remarked to him ‘‘ It always seems to rain whenever I 
come to Scotland,” to which he answered ‘‘ Yes, but 
it whiles rains when you do not come, Mem.” It 
was his humour usually to address a man as 
‘*Mem,” a lady by the style of ‘‘Sir,” and end 
his sentences no matter what the sex of him with 
whom he talked, ‘‘ No, Sir; yes, Mem ; ” thus showing 
his contempt or his respect for both the sexes quite im- 
partialiy. At breakfast time he sat with his teacup 
making a ring upon the newspaper, silent but commina- 
tive, upon the extracts which he read, raising ‘his 
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snuff-smeared face at times to say, “ I’li take aw egg. 
Yes Sir, No Mem, I think I will take aw.” 

And so he passed his life in alternation between 
Leamington and the West of Scotland, growing each 
day more snuffy, more untidy, and more cynical. Then 
came a period of nomadism, and to his relatives’ 
amazement they heard he had attached himself to a 
travelling circus; whether from love of some young 
lady who in short petticoats and tights danced on a 
barebacked horse; from pleasure in the society of the 
horses or the clown, or simply from the amusement 
he derived from scandalising all his friends, no one 
could tell. But with the circus for a year or two he 
roamed about, appearing now and then, when it 
chanced, either in Yorkshire or in Scotland, to perform: 
near to a country house where he was known, and 
dropping in to lunch. On such occasions his sharp: 
wit and knowledge of the world atoned for his strange 
dress, his dirty habits, and the trail of snuff which, as a 
snail leaves slime upon a window pane, he left where’er 
he went. j 

But this phase like the others had its turn, and tired 
of his nomadic life he settled down at Largs. There in 
the semi-fishing village semi-watering place he passed 
his time, sauntering about artistically draped in his. 
white smock-frock or pinafore, worn over white duck 
trousers, muttering to himself, and cracking jests alone 
upon the beach. 

A terror to the unprotected nursery-maids, a frequent 
visitor in church where he sat critically scanning the 
preacher with disfavour, putting a halfpenny into the 
plate, which in old-fashioned Scottish churches used to 
stand at the church door upon a pine or maple pillar 
simulating a stick of barley-sugar, and focussing al! 
eyes upon himself by his loud criticisms. 

But as the most of us have in our heart of hearts 
some person or another before whom our cynicism 
melts, our knowledge of the world becomes of rio avail, 
and kindness, love, or custom, makes us regard them 
as perhaps a wayward dog regards its master whom it 
runs off from but returns to when it is hungry, so had 
my relative, hidden below the crust of snuff and whim- 
sicality, with which he was well pitched inside and out, 
a feeling of regard, respect or something, for the older 
of his sisters, with whom he sometimes lived. No 
sentimental feeling seemed to unite them, in fact, his 
sister criticised with frank outspokenness, reproved 
him for his sloth, for dirtiness and for other matters 
about which modern ladies do not often reprehend their 
brothers, but he took it in good part. He seldom 
ventured to indulge in any of his coarse sallies in her 
presence, whether restrained by fear or by affection no 
one knew. Towards his other sister he had no such 
scruples, and when she talked of hunting, being like 
himself a rider from her youth up, he used to say ‘‘ To 
hear my sister talk you would think there never was a 
woman who could ride, and hardly any men.” 

Death in its foolish, blundering, inexorable way first 
took the hunting sister, who with her last breath en- 
joined upon her heirs not to allow a spavined horse to- 
take her to the grave. Her brother bore her loss 
quite philosophically, and as the hearse came to the 
door, exclaimed that the near leader had a thoroughpin, 
and that his sister never could bear to see a hearse 
horse decked in petticoats. 

After a year or two spent between snuff and news- 
papers by my relative, the other sister went. He gave 
no sign of grief, unless by taking a double dose of 
snuff, and at the funeral behaved himself more decently 
than was his custom. All through the lines of stucco 
villas, semi-detached, each with its garden plot and 
araucaria, its air of desolate respectability, and its 
tent in summer on its little lawn, the cortége took its 
way. My relative was more subdued than usual, but 
took his snuff at proper intervals, and talked a little 
with himself of horses he had known, and dogs which 
in their day had drawn more badgers than the degene- 
rate dogs of modern times. 

Under the elm trees in the corner of the quiet 
English churchyard, the rooks’ nests swinging in the 
March east wind, the tardy buds of the late spring 
forming themselves like drops of amber on the twigs, 
the hard, old, upright, kindly Scottish lady’s grave was: 
dug. On the one side a cheap ‘Carrara monument, 
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commemorating all the virtues of some prosperous 
citizen reared its head. Upon the other, a mouldering 
elm board with “‘ affliction sore” marked out the grave 
of some poor cottager. In his canonicals the clergy- 
man mumbled his prayer, and on the coffin fell the 
Warwickshire red loam. Friends and acquaintances 
walked off in pairs, leaving my relative almost alone 
before the grave. To say he was affected outwardly 
would be untrue, for he took snuff with regularity. But 
as I turned to go he drew from the recesses of his ‘‘ stan 
o’ black ” a rose all smeared with snuff, holding it in 
his hand, as a man holds a bird caught in a window, 
half cautiously as if he feared it might escape. Then 
stooping forward he laid it on the grass, and turning 
round said, ‘‘ Did you spot the gurrl with the pink 
flowers in her hat ?” 

Fortune did not arrange I was to see his funeral, 
therefore I cannot say if in his coffin his relations had 
sense enough to place his snuffbox. If they omitted 
so to do, or if a spavined horse was in his hearse, their 
sin was great. For me he is a memory of childhood, 
sO quaint, at times I think that I evolved him from my 
own brain couldI not swear I saw himin the flesh, and 
testify to his strange mutterings, his singings to him- 
self, his quips, his cranks, his quiddities, and to his 
snuffy rose. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THOMAS GIRTIN. 


R. BINYON has added to his work on Crome 
and Cotman a study of Thomas Girtin.* It is 
written with that care for facts and their relation to one 
another that might be looked for from one in Mr. 
Binyon’s office, but the historian is doubled with the 
poet, who shows himself in the glow and felicity with 
which this eulogy is expressed. Girtin has never wantéd 
praisers. No criticism upholds a name so surely as the 
rare word dropped by a great artist. Constable’s 
word about Cozens will always maintain a stream of 
the curious up one quiet path; those drawings, so 
naive in many ways, and tinted with a kind of private 
timid moonlight, will hold their votaries by their qualities 
of spaciousness, disposition of light, grave and tender 
importance given to the objects chosen, as by a speaker 
neither copious nor glib nor witty, but fastidious and 
steadfastly bent on the point to be expressed. In like 
manner two gruff admissions of Turner’s are notable 
guideposts to Girtin for those who might miss his not 
very public address. ‘‘If Tom had lived, I should 
have starved,” and the ‘‘ Then I don’t know what it can 
be unless it's Tom Girtin’s White House at Chelsea” 
are thumping testimonials. Writers have not been 
grudging either. Messrs. Redgrave, Roget, Monk- 
house, have given Girtin his place in their histories. 
'Mr. Binyon is not able to add much in the way of 
fact to these previous accounts; but inscriptions have 
to be cleaned and pointed from time to time, and a new 
voice must summon a new generation to remember. It 
does something for a man’s fame, moreover, to put his 
name singly on the back of a book, and still more to 
print a number of his drawings beside the written word. 
Here is Girtin provided with a single monument instead 
of occupying a niche in the chronicles, and here is his 
talent published to speak for itself, so far as it can, in 
black and white, and that is some three-fourths of the 
way. His reputation will depend less on hearsay now 
and more people will be tempted to look up the 
originals of some of these photographs at the Print 
Room; but it would be an excellent thing to com- 
memorate the centenary of Girtin’s death two years 
hence, as Mr. Binyon suggests, by an exhibition, and 
to make an effort to obtain one or two of his finest 
works for a public gallery. It is a long time now since 
the Burlington Club exhibition ; ten years, I fancy, since 
Girtins were shown at the Old Masters, and the examples 
at South Kensington are not very good. Can the Tate 
Gallery spare none of its vast space, or pious donors 
their money for such English masters now that Mr. 
Dicksee, and other great moderns, are so amply in- 
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stalled? Crome is secure with his masterpieces at the 
National Gallery, though he has not yet anything like 
his due repute in European art; Cotman, fortunate in 
having used oils, gives his measure in the Wherries on 
the Yare, but Girtin and Cotman have not been honoured 
yet tor their drawings as they deserve to be, and are 
unknown to foreign admirers of our school. 

Mr. Binyon makes no small claim for his subject, but 
he writes, as might be expected, without certain 
curious superstitions about English water-colour that 
linger among writers on the subject. He points out 
that water-colour painting was not an English eigh- 
teenth-century invention, and that the dull tinting of its 
early practitioners of that time was not a matter of 
technical necessity. Brightly coloured water-colours 
had been produced long before, and the reason for the 
sober tinting was that in the hands of the topographical 
draughtsman, the water-colour was the preface to an 
engraving, and the tints a mere indication of tone. 
Nor, again, must we think of those early water- 
colourists as working out the problems of landscape 
art from the beginning, as if they were the first to 
notice that trees are green, skies blue, and the earth 
brown. Their timid advances out of grey into blues 
and yellows are sometimes spoken of as momentous 
discoveries. This is to suppose that they never looked 
at oil-paintings and connected that version of the world 
with their own. The odd thing really is how separately 
two such arts may run side by side, so long as there is 
a difference of professional origin in the artists who 
practise them as well as of medium. The architect’s 
office, then as now, did not require a very deep view of 
nature from its assistants in rendering backgrounds ; 
but the moment two such assistants, Girtin and Turner, 
pushed out and fell into rank with painters, some of the 
limits disappeared. Even then, however, two streams 
joined without quite mingling, and in Turner’s work it 
was the water-colour influence that wou in the end, a 
tissue of new brilliancies patched on arbitrary contradic- 
tions. It may be noticed too, that Turner’s expounder 
Mr. Ruskin naturally thinks in water-colour, when he 
does not expressly direct himself to the other medium. 

Among the painters who influenced Girtin Mr. 
Binyon singles out Canaletto for one of the most im- 
portant. We know that Girtin studied him, for the 
copies still exist, and at Sir George Beaumont’s he may 
well have seen thé magnificent Vzew im Venice now in 
the National Gallery, and taken lessons from its grand 
manner of seeing a group of buildings along with un- 
matched skill in the rendering of architectural facts. 
But to all the influences—of Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Canaletto, Dutchmen—we must suppose added Girtin’s 
definite birth as an artist in the discovery of what might 
be made of a scene, whether of town or mountain-land, 
by the powers of cloud and shadow, and the hour of 
the day. Something of the sort is related by an 
informant whom Redgrave quotes. Girtin had 
sketched the picturesque part of an ancient town, 
drawing the outline in broad daylight, and proposed to 
colour the scene as it then appeared, ‘‘ but in passing 
near the spot at the going down of the sun, and 
perceiving that the buildings under the influence of 
twilight had assumed so unexpected a mass of 
shadow on the fading light of the sky, and that the 
reflections in the water still increased the vastness of 
the mass; moreover, that the arches opposed their 
distinct forms, dark also, to a bright gleam of the 
horizon ; he was so possessed with the sclemn grandeur 
of the composition, which had gained so much in 
sentiment by the change of light, that he determined to 
make an attempt at imitation and by ardent application 
accomplished the object. The piece was wrought 
with bold and masterly execution, and led to the 
daring style of effect which he subsequently practised 
with so much success.” The whole secret of 
Girtin lies in this discovery. Thames-side with Wren’s 
steeples flashing or glooming against the smoky sky, 
Bridgenorth piled up dark against the dawn, the 
counter-change of light and shadow on the sweeps of 
the Seine, the passage of mountainous clouds over 
mountain and stream, all these masterpieces follow 
on Girtin’s step from the region of fact lit by ex- 
planatory light into that of effect charging the scene 
with grave and solemn feeling. Girtin’s grasp in suck 
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composition is extraordinary. We can estimate it best 
when we see him deal with these long panoramic slips 
of view that he took in London and Paris. The per- 
spective difficulty alone is considerable, when a space of 
so wide an angle is included ; but all seems natural and 
comfortably fitted in these views, and their elements are 
bound together, phrased like groups of notes, by the 
splendidly conceived skies. 

It we are to praise Girtin with discrimination, it is in 
these points, the management of scale, perspective and 
chiaroscuro, that we shall find his supremacy, but we 
must avoid going on to speak of his colour as if it were 
the colour of nature, or of his technique as if there were 
anything miraculous in that. Mr. Binyon’s account 
leaves the door open to misunderstanding on the first 
head. In comparison with his predecessors Girtin 
seemed to contemporaries (as did Cimabue and many 
since) to give Nature herself. His power of tone per- 
suaded the delighted eye to see true colour also. But 
his colour as a matter of fact is very conventional brown 
colour. Cotman, who was the formaliser of Girtin, 
emphasising his noble disposition, simple masses, and 
firmly plotted light and shadow, made a prettier, more 
conscious use of some of the umbers and yellows, but 
he, like Girtin, betrayed himself when he stepped out of 
brown ioto anything bright and positive. Girtin’s 
colour is sometimes agreeable, sometimes not, but never 
natural. His technique, again, appeared to his con- 
temporaries wonderfully daring and dashing, we hear 
of his ‘‘sword play” of execution and of rich blots 
of colour. There is little of this in Girtin. His 
work is rather marked by great deliberation, the 
boldness is boldness of design; the chiaroscuro is 
plotted definitely from the first and laid down 
as we see in the unfinished Thames drawing 
at the Print Room. Over this, wash after flat 
wash was passed with plenty of time for drying. 
Technical difficulty really begins in water-colour in the 
attempt to model within. a wash ; that is not Girtin’s 
way. His hand is very light and sure, but the triumph 
is one of design, not of very difficult execution. The 
much-praised waterfall drawing, for example, given in 
this book, was not a very difficult feat, seeing that 
colour hardly enters into it, and that a waterfall, unlike 
a wave, is practically a stationary object. If we speak 
of Canaletto in connexion with Girtin, it must be with 
the caution that to draw architectural detail as 
Canaletto did in oil paint is a real miracle of execution. 
What is barely possible in that medium (in the precise 
drawing of mouldings for example, with a rich quality 
of paint) presents no difficulties with the pencil and 
wash, and even so the beauties of Girtin do not lie in 
the execution of such details. Freed from these pos- 
sible misconceptions Mr. Binyon’s estimate of Girtin 
seems to me no more than just, making him the master 
of that moment of solemn contemplation whose influ- 
ence held the youthful Turner, and extended to Cotman 
and De Wint. D.S. M. 


DRAMA OF THIS YEAR. 


C= ES the end of July. At this time, before crushing 

my trusty quill under heel, usually I look back and 
write a review of the past ‘theatrical season.” This 
year, I can do no such thing. I am engaged here not 
as a creative artist, but as a critic, as one who deals 
with materials ready-made. I do not feel called upon 
to invent what does not exist. No past ‘“ theatrical 
season :” no review of it by me. 

The theatres have been open, of course. Some 
interesting plays have been revived. Shakespeare has 
flourished. So has Sheridan. Many uninteresting plays 
have been revived by the managers who were originally 
responsible forthem. But a season of revivals is no 
season at all. Here and there, certainly, one bas seen 
anew play. But I do not, unluckily, recall any new 
plays that have been interesting. .. . Yes, there was 
** Lady Huntworth’s Experiment” . . . and of course, 
** You Never Can Tell.” For the rest, no echo comes 
to me but of my own footsteps. The long corridor lies 
dark and empty behind me. May the door of the next 
one, when it opens, show me a bright vista of entranc- 
ing revelations ! " 
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Two plays by a young poet are to be produced in 
the course of next season. It will be interesting to 
see whether Mr. Tree and Mr. Alexander succeed in 
persuading the public that Mr. Stephen Phillips is, like 
Shakespeare, so edifying that he must, in spite of his 
poetry, be accorded a respectfully rapt hearing. In 
any case, one will be glad to see new poetic drama 
actually on the stage. Notthat we are likely to have a 
general renascence of it. In these times, poetic drama 
can but be a happy survival, a beautiful little back- 
water remote from the main current of the stream. 
That main current, as I have often said, is of realistic 
modern comedy and tragedy. Regret it as you may, 
modern realism is the only direction in which our drama 
can really progress. And in that direction it had been 
slowly progressing till the South African dam stopped 
it; and in that direction, when the dam is removed, it 
will again be progressing slowly. But for the public, 
the progress would be quick enough. If only the 
dramatists could banish the public from their minds, we 
might have already a fine drama of the modern realistic 
kind. The dramatists have been doing the best they 
could, having regard to the necessity of luring the 
public along with them. Every decade has brought us 
perceptibly nearer to something fine. I calculate that 
in sixty years, at the present rate of progress, we ought 
really to be in the midst of that something fine. Mean- 
while, though the public is being slowly educated in 
serious drama—for ‘‘ though,” on second thoughts, read 
‘*because "—-it is becoming more and more fond of 
music-halls and musical farces. If it would only be- 
come so fond of them that it would utterly abstain from 
patronage of drama, and so necessitate a drastic revolu- 
tion in the commercial system which clogs the modern 
dramatist’s every footstep, then I should not have to 
bide my sixty long years. A mere decade would be 
needed for the dramatist to realise the new con- 
ditions—to realise that he was free, like the painter, 
to do his best work, for his own pleasure and 
for the pleasure of a few patrons. You doubt 
whether any patrons would be forthcoming? But a 
taste for good drama is not more rare than a taste for 
good pictures. The reason why subsidies are not now 
offered for any theatre is that no one is imaginative 
enough to conceive, in the present state of drama, the 
existence of a drama worth subsidising. So soon as our 
dramatists were rid of the public’s yoke, they would be 
able to prove, in their new MSS., that such a drama 
did actually exist. Subsidies would forthcome then, 
quickly enough. Good dramatists would be able to 
live by doing good work. The better their work, the 
larger their income. Of course, that income would 
never be so large as the income they now make by 
doing half-good work. But then they would not be 
selling their self-respect with their work. 

I wrote nothing last week about ‘‘ Madame 
Delphine,” a little play by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, 
privately produced at Wyndham’s Theatre. My silence 
was not due to defective admiration, but to an idea 
that I, dramatic critic, had heen admitted to the 
theatre rather to. receive a foretaste of the things which 
will happen when Mrs. O’Connor becomes a profes- 
sional dramatist than to criticise her first guarded 
flight among her friends. However, now that I have 
seen notices of the play in various public journals, I 
hasten to insert my belated little sprig of laurel in Mrs. 
O’Connor’s wreath. I hope that there will be many 
more plays like ‘‘ Madame Delphine,” equally deft and 
well written. Mrs. O’Connor ought certainly not to let 
slip that future which she proves herself to possess. 
As the play was privately produced, adverse criticism 
would be out of place, though favourable criticism, as 
[ am glad to find, is in place. If I did not sincerely like 
the play, I should preserve my silence. Likewise, if I 
did not think it had been acted well by its cast of 
volunteers, I should say nothing about them. Fortu- 
nately, they acted very well indeed—with one excep- 
tion—and I may waft them my compliments. But there 
was the one exception, and | care not what laws of 
good taste I trample on in calling attention to it. I 
stand in a peculiar relation to Mr. Laurence Irving. I 
have described him, here in these columns, very 
solemnly and fervidly, as a genius. I have made 
myself a kind of Godfather to him, and I must not let 
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him run wild. I must, at any cost of good manners, 
not allow him to labour under the impression that I did 
fot think his impersonation of an old French priest in 
‘*Madame Delphine” the most appallingly bad piece 
of acting I had ever seen. Indeed, his performance 
confirmed me, more than ever, in my opinion that he 
is a genius. To act so badly as all that postulates a 
power almost supernatural. Had I never seen Mr. 
Laurence Irving before, I should have exclaimed 
‘“‘Here is one whom the gods have endowed 
with a gift vouchsafed to none other of their 
creatures. Never let me see him.again!’’ Having 
seen him act amazingly well in other plays, I conclude 
my outburst with a hope that I shall see him again as 
soon as possible, wildly wondering whether he will be on 
the heights or inthe depths. To describe what I saw of 
those depths is quite beyond my power in writing. I 
am not Dante. But my impression was not the less 
awful because it is incommunicable. He who should 
have been a benign, quiet, tender old creature with a 
French accent, a mere spectator of the play’s action, 
became a croaking, grunting, shrieking, raving lunatic 
with an accent for which every nation in Europe had 
been held in fee, and with the combined gestures of 
a windmill, an octopus, and a monkey-on-a-stick— 
horrific gestures which, even when the gesticulator 
himself had nothing to say, were continuously em- 
ployed in order to explain to the audience the true 
meaning of what the other mimes were saying. .. . 
Those poor other mimes! For their sake, for mine, 
for his own, for all sakes, let Mr. Irving cultivate 
a sense of proportion and restraint, a sense 
of the when and the when not, of the how and 
the how far. To make really tremendous failures is 
one of the sure signs of genius. Only by genius can 
such failures be made. Nevertheless, genius should 
try hard not to make them. 

It seems that my article in last week’s number of 
this Review produced an effect of inconsistency. At 
any rate, five separate readers of it, polite strangers, 
have written to me, complaining that in the first para- 
graph I credited the Music Hall with ‘an air of 
honesty and freshness not to be found in the theatre,” 
whereas in the last paragraph I twitted it with the fact 
that ‘‘hypocrisy reigns supreme” over it. I hasten 
to answer these signals of distress. Let my five 
correspondents read the article again, more carefully, 
and they will find that there is no real contradiction in 
the collated passages. The Music Hall is honest, be- 
cause, as I said, it makes its appeal straight to Demos 
without any side-reference to art. It is a ‘‘ trust- 
worthy document” of Demos’ soul. Now, as I also 
demonstrated, Demos in England is a _ hypocrite. 
Therefore the Music Hall provides entertainments in 
strict accordance to the various pretences which he 
likes to keep up. It panders to the disingenuous 
tyrant—panders frankly, and with all its might. But 
the theatre panders both to Demos and to art. Serving 
two masters, it betrays (and is found out by) both of 
them. But the Music Hall is honest (and thrives) 
because it has only one allegiance ; nor is its honest 
single-heartedness less apparent because its master 
seems to you and me _ contemptible. ‘‘ Paula 
Tanqueray” is 2 less honest creation than ‘‘ Rose 
Ponpon,” even as half a lie is worse than a lie whole. 


Max. 


“THE BARBER” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Fok me the opera season closed on Monday night 
with Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber;” for the majority of 
opera lovers it had closed some time before with the 
‘**Dusk of the Gods;” for the remnant that is still 
faithful to Baal it will close next Monday with ‘‘ Faust” 
and an old German melody known in England as ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen.” Iam in rather a difficult position 
with regard to the whole matter. I began the season 
by summing it up; and not for the life of me can I 
think of a method of ending, of pulling off a kind of 
undertaker’s notice. It would be easy to sing a 
requiem } but it is by no means desirable that this last 
season should rest for ever in peace. Rather one hopes 


that the memory of it may rankle in the minds of all 
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concerned, and that they may be stung to do or try to 
do better in future. Perhaps, on the whole, it is best not 
to end, to write no obituary notice, damnatory or other- 
wise, but simply to leave off for a week or so, and then 
proceed to make comparisons more or less odious with 
any other opera houses of Europe which I may visit 
during my impending so-called holiday. 

This plan leaves me in the awkward position of 
having to write about the ‘‘ Barber.” Now the 
‘* Barber” is interesting, but not in a way that pro- 
vokes one to speak much about it. Moreover, if the 
truth must be told (and in this instance there is no 
cogent reason why it should not be told), on Monday I 
heard very little of the ‘* Barber,” and could have 
wished to hear less. The ‘‘ Barber” is by no means a 
hot-weather opera. At onetime it was. But now the 
old melodies, once so fresh, so cool, seemingly so ever- 
green and the very thing for tropical days or nights, are 
more than a trifle stale and faded. Lemonade is (I am 
informed on trustworthy authority) a very excellent 
drink for the young inthe warmdays. But if the bottle 
has stood open for more than half a century, if all the 
fizz and sparkle are gone out of the liquor, if it is warm 
and decidedly flat, would the youngest of us drink witk 
any pleasure? There were days when the ‘‘ Barber of 
Seville” used to be compared not with bourgeois lemon- 
ade but with the finest aristocratic brand of champagne. 
Now it is difficult to tell whether it ever was cham- 
pagne or simply lemonade. Certainly it was never 
champagne of the sort that Mozart knew the secret of 
making. Still, if you compare it with other vintages 
of the period—with Donizetti or Bellini—it is not hard 
to perceive that it was better than the best other pro- 
ducts of the Italian vineyards; and more curious still, 
if you compare it with any of the modern Italian pro- 
ducts, you find that where Rossini pressed his juices 
from something resembling grapes, the modern Italian 
men squeeze their stuff from the poorest quality of 
gooseberries. The fact is that Rossini, with his super- 
natural fluency, his incessant flow of pleasantly piquant 
melody, was the close of the school of old-fashioned 
Italian opera, and that since his day Italy has had no 
composer worth naming, with the possible exception of 
Verdi, who is in all respects much inferior to Rossini. 
Whether you hear ‘‘ Cavalleria” or ‘‘ Pagliacci” or 
‘‘Bohéme” or ‘* Tosca,” you listen to echoes of 
Rossini, and you will find nothing in them that 
Rossini did not do more skilfully and effectively. 
Further, you will find nothing in them that Rossini 
could not have done a million times better if only 
Richard Wagner or someone else had persuaded him 
to take his pen in his hand seriously for once. It was 
because he never worked seriously that his light and 
funny music is now so tedious and monotonous. Jokes 
that are to last for a few centuries require to be 
worked at as carefully and conscientiously as any 
other artistic jobs, especially if they are musical 
jokes. In music everyone jokes, as the Scotchman did, 
with difficulty. I could not altogether agree with the 
gentleman who told me the other night that he con- 
sidered the Mad Scene the best part of the ‘‘ Barber,” 
partly because the remnants of a careful education that 
still cling to me left me in no doubt as to the fact that 
the Mad Scene does not belong to the ‘‘ Barber,” and 
partly because I think any one bar of the ‘‘ Barber” is 
worth the whole of ‘‘ Lucia.” Yet, as I have admitted, 
I found the ‘*‘ Barber” same, dull, tiresome. The 
melodies still tr.p merrily ; from beginning to end the 
orchestra is sprightly; the voices are sent gaily from 
one end of the scale to the other in ancient voice-break- 
ing manner that used to be considered good writing for 
the voice. But the sprightly tripping and skipping of 
a pretty young girl is one thing: it is quite another 
when a painted old dowager indulges in the kittenish 
romps proper to no later age than sweet seventeen. 
On Monday the Basilio of Edouard de Reszke was 
great fun; Melba sang beautifully and entered 
into the game with spirit; even Lucia annoyed 
me a little less than usual. But—the evening 
was a wari one, and in fancy I could see the per- 
spiration melting the paint off the wrinkled dowager’s 
face: I could not forget that Rossini’s muse, however 
charming she may have been in the early part of the 
century, was altogether passée now. Wherefore sooa 
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it seemed wiser to discuss the music in a cool place 
than to listen to it in a hot one; and while the music 
was going on I reflected that Rossini utterly exhausted 
the Italian inspiration that gave it life. Ifthe young 
Italians want to produce any genuine art—a thing they 
have not yet achieved—they will have to look elsewhere 
for afresh inspiration. That is precisely what the Latin 
obstinately refuses to do : it is indeed what every race in 
Europe at present obstinately refuses to do. It is odd 
that while most men are brave and can be relied cn to 
face death without shrinking, most men also lack the 
courage to face life: they dare not live. They make 
with undignified haste for the beaten tracks on the 
shore : they dread to take boat and make for the open 
sea. In music there are thousands of discoveries to be 
made; but all the musicians are laboriously at work 
trying to do the thing that has been superbly done be- 
fore. In England there is a steady output of oratorios 
and cantatas constructed according to well-tried designs ; 
France is no further advanced than she was fifty years 
ago ; from Germany we get little else than symphonies, 
overtures, symphonic poems that date back to pre- 
Wagnerian days ; the young Italians—at least whatever 
things are good in the young Italians—are as old as 
Rossini. And if we find Rossini quite boring to-day, 
what will be thought to-morrow of Puccini, Leoncavallo 
and Mascagni? How one longs for a man who will be 
done with the formula, who will come off the beaten 
track. J. F. R. 


THE WIDER ASPECTS OF INSURANCE.—II. 


WE have already seen that the progress of insurance 

has been characterised by a change from indefi- 
nite to definite. Among other indications of its progress 
we find also a change from simple to complex. In 
the well-known scientific phrase it has passed, in the 
course of development, from a state of homogeneity to a 
state of heterogeneity. It may be illustrated by the 
changes exhibited in social and business progress. 
‘* Among barbarous tribes every man is warrior, hunter, 
fisherman, toolmaker, builder. Every woman performs 
the same drudgeries. Every family is self-sufficing, 
and, save for the purposes of aggression and defence, 
might as well live apart from the rest.” From this 
primitive state of affairs we have gradually changed to 
the vast complexities of modern life. Science, literature, 
newspapers, industries, government, fighting, all exhibit 
highly developed specialisation. Complexity is apparent 
everywhere, and is constantly becoming still more 
complex. 

Nowhere is this change from simple to complex 
more manifest than in connexion with insurance. 
Commencing with marine insurance we come to the 
introduction of insurance against loss by fire, and in life 
assurance to provision against financial loss by death. 
In each of these three branches of the business the 
simplicity of the earlier stages has given place to the 
complexity of modern arrangements, and miscellaneous 
forms of insurance, such as sickness and accident, hail- 
storm, burglary, plate-glass, cattle, and almost count- 
less others have been introduced. As an instance of 
the way in which one part of modern life reacts upon 
other parts we have as a direct result of the publicity 
recently given to frauds by solicitors and others the 
introduction by the Ocean Accident Corporation of a 
system of Trust Insurance of a novel character, the 
need for which is obvious so soon as mentioned, and 
which is doubtless destined to grow to large propor- 
tions. Scarcely a month goes by without some fresh 
scheme being brought out, some new addition being 
made to the complexity of modern insurance business. 

The way in which the affairs of insurance companies 
are managed is a further instance of the same principle. 
There is a head office with many branches and agencies, 
there are many departments in each office, and-many 
specialists in each department. Outside the companies 
themselves there are institutes of various kinds esta- 
blished for many different purposes, such as improving 
the knowledge of the subject of insurance, regulating 
the common action on different companies, educating 
the workers, and promoting social intercourse among 
them. There is an extensive insurance press, a large 
amount of insurance literature, and there are specialists 
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devoting their energies to writing and designing the 
pamphlets and prospectuses published by insurance 
companies. 

Within the last year or two many offices which 
formerly only transacted life assurance business have 
commenced transacting accident insurance, and within 
the last few weeks the Commercial Union, an important 
company formerly transacting life, fire, and marine 


business, has obtained powers to transact all other © 


kinds of insurance. Every branch of the business 
exhibits the same growing complexity that is charac- 
teristic of insurance as a whole. Life assurance, 
which was primarily a provision for a payment at 
the death of the assured in return for an annual 
premium payable throughout life, now provides not 
merely payments after death, but also payments 
during the lifetime of the policy-holder, and in many 
different ways incomes for beneficiaries after the death 
of the assured. Policies are issued both with and with- 
out participation in profits, premiums can be paid 
throughout life, or for a limited number of years, 
innumerable combinations of different schemes have 
been introduced, and it needs an uninterrupted study 
of insurance matters from day to day to obtain, even 
to an approximately complete degree, a knowledge of 
the complexities of modern insurance, which have 
grown by a natural process out of the simplicity of its 
earlier stages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE GUILTY PARTIES IN -CHINA.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy Review. 


S1r,—In the article with the above title in your issue 
of 21 July, which is not signed, and might therefore be 
taken as expressing the policy of the Saturpay 
Review if the sentiments expressed in it were less 
monstrous, the writer observes in passing, with a calm 
worthy of Mr. Gilbert’s Mikado, that ‘‘ the decapita- 
tion of Prince Tuan and Tung Fuh-siang on the scene 
of their crime will be among the first and most obvious 
acts of retribution.” He goes on to suggest that 
Peking should be ‘‘effaced, and a tablet should be 
erected to record that here once stood the accursed city 
in which the rites of hospitality due to the stranger from 
afar were violated by the murder of men, women and 
children of a status which nations in all ages have 
regarded as privileged and inviolable.” 

May I ask why, if we accept the ‘‘ obviousness” of 
retaliation and terrorism as a necessary part of English 
policy, we are to let Tuan and Tung off with mere 
decapitation in a country where an offender is not held 
to be really severely punished unless he is cut into a 
thousand pieces? What has become of the humour 
and invention of the SatuRDAY REVIEW, that it makes 
so tame a proposal? Why not inoculate the two 
foreign devils with cancer or hydrophobia, or sew up 
glass tubes of croton oil in them and then break the 
tubes, or rack them with electric currents, or drag 
them to pieces with motor cars, or otherwise prove 
to the Chinese how far our civilisation excels theirs in 
the intensity of its torments and the modernity of its 
methods ? And when we undertake the ‘‘ effacement” 
of ‘‘ accursed cities,” is it wise to indulge in sentimental 
inscriptions about women and children in view of the 
fact that cities of a million inhabitants cannot be effaced 
without inflicting considerable inconvenience, amount- 
ing in many cases to death, on the women and children 
who inhabit the city? I put it to you, Mr. Editor, that 
a writer should be as careful not to mix his religions 
and moral systems as not to mix his metaphors. If we 
are going back to the methods of Peter the Biackguard 
and Timour the Tartar, let us face the fact that we 
cannot take the humanitarian sympathies and indigna- 
tions of Lord Shaftesbury back with us. Indeed, I do 
not see why we should desire to be troubled with them, 
since they must needs seem the most snivelling weak- 
ness to a stalwart whose great revenge has stomach 
for effaced cities and chopped-off heads. Why, Imperial 
Peter put pregnant women on the rack, and hung to 
the window bars of his sisters’ prison cells the decom- 
posing — of their accomplices. He had the 
courage and logic of your contributor’s passions. 
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There is, however, one of Lord Shaftesbury’s points 
of view which deserves a little more consideration from 
the Saturpay ; and that is the high Tory point of view. 
If our foreign policy—or for the matter of that our 
domestic policy—is to be a mere matter of retaliation, 
‘terrorism and bad blood, then it is clear that the most 
violent criminal at present in our prisons is more fit to 
‘be our Foreign Minister than Lord Salisbury, who is pro- 
‘bably more or less weakened by humanitarian supersti- 
tions. For all we know to the contrary, Lord Salisbury 
may be of opinion that the object of civilized government, 
and the reason for its being aristocratic, is that without 
it the world would be abandoned to the passionate 
‘delusions and rancours of the fighting, flogging, duel- 
ling, torturing, foreigner-hating, retaliating, human- 
‘sacrificing, sentimentalising plebeians who, if they were 
allowed, would spend their lives in savagely punishing 
with one hand the atrocities which they are savagely 
committing with the other. An English gentleman 
may hold that opinion without being a Christian, or 
anything eccentric or impracticable of that sort. The 
Socialists are very emphatic on the subject: in these 
days of democracy it is only the Socialists, from Karl 
Marx forward, who are still Tory enough to impartially 
denounce the ‘‘lumpen-proletariat” and ‘‘canaille” as 
no less politically immoral than the bourgeoisie. 
Events have now ripened sufficiently to force all men of 
any character to ask themselves whether modern 
democracy means that all the ability and nobility in the 
mation is to be employed in holding a candle to its 
mediocrity and its mob, instead of in genuine leader- 
ship. If the English nation is going to treat the 
Chinese nation as a drunken English navvy would treat 
a drunken Chinese one who had injured him, then in 
the name of common sense give the navvy Lord 
Salisbury’s portfolio, and leave Lord Salisbury free to 
study in his laboratory. But don’t call that Toryism or 
Conservatism. It is nothing but the most horrible, 
most cowardly mobocracy that can be imagined; and 
the mob itself will be the first to despise it. 

The war in China is part of a series of inevitable wars 
for the establishment of an international level of civili- 
zation. If the Western level of civilization gets reduced 
‘by the passions which war excites to the level of the 
refractory civilizations which it attacks, the world-force 
which is flinging the West on the East will vanish; and 
‘the victory will be to the hardiest and skilfullest slayer 
—a distinction which we may hope belongss to the China- 
man rather than to the Englishman. We are already 
handicapped by the fact that we have disgraced our- 
selves by frightful relapses from the little eminence we 
have struggled to. We blew men from the cannon’s 
mouth in the ecstasy of our terror and vindictive rage 
during the Indian Mutiny. We dug up the Mahdi’s 
corpse the other day and mutilated it: an offence 
against civilization which no Chinaman could underbid. 
During the South African war we have listened with far 
too much tolerance to the delirious rancours and terrors 
-of writers who have wrought themselves to the pitch of 
believing that the world consists of a fox called the 
British Empire and a pack of hounds called the Powers, 
who will tear it to pieces unless it buys a dozen more 

‘sets of false teeth. All these relapses are symptoms of 
cowardice, a complaint with which we are greatly 
afflicted nowadays in consequence of the nervous 
modern ways of living, which have made an end of our 
-old stolidity. And the more nervous we grow, the more 
we asseverate our indomitable courage, and throw 
Victoria Crosses about until they become the reward, 
not of valour, but of the unexpected and reassuring 
absence of positive pusillanimity. We are belying the 
ground on which all our wars must now be fought: 
to wit, the superiority of British civilization to the 
civilizations that come into conflict with it. That 
ground is cut from under our feet by every act and 
impulse of ours that is a common act and impulse 
instead of being a noble one. War being in itself a 
degradation to civilization, it is when war begins that 
the standard of civilized instinct must be most jealously 
upheld. Fhe customary terms of morality: namely, 


that the Englishman will behave quite humanely as long 
as nobody provokes him to be a savage, will not do for 
a nation under arms-; for there is a martial law of 
morals which is far more important than the martial 
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law of discipline. Revenge, under any extremity of 
provocation, must be absolutely barred ; for there is no 
end to it but the destruction of the whole human race. 
Unless a nation can keep its head and its heart when 
its men are being shot from beneath white flags, when 
its women are being ravished and its children slaughtered 
by foreigners drunk with its blood, then that nation has 
not the moral grit nor the intellectual self-control that 
will win in the long run; and its reliance on its pluck, 
or whatever other schoolboy name it may give to its 
rage, will save it no more than Dervish pluck saved 
the Khalifa. 

I am sorry to sermonise in this fashion, Mr. Editor ; 
but I am convinced that you have many readers who do 
not want to decapitate their enemies and efface foreign 
towns, and who are growing more and more alarmed at 
the license now accorded to the expression of passions 
which in the eighteenth century would, in SATURDAY 
REVIEW society, have stamped their propagandists as 
buccaneers. Please remember that only the other day 
we actually executed an elephant in London for murder; 
and that from executing animals to burning witches, 
torturing witnesses, and sacking towns, is a much 
shorter step than any that lay between the British 
Empire and barbarism twenty years ago.—Yours truly, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


THE FUTURE OF THE IRISH LANDLORDS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 
Rathmines, Co. Dublin. 

Sir,—Everybody knows that ‘‘ rent” is a ‘‘ remainder 
over” after certain necessary and essential deductions 
are made from the money value of the produce of the 
land. With a decline in this money value it is merely 
a matter of arithmetic that the ‘‘remainder over” or 
surplus ”’—which is the rent—must diminish. Irish 
landlords of the type of your correspondent ‘‘ A Future 
Irish Landlord” and Mr. H. A. Johnston cannot see 
this, and argue ad nauseam that because tenants con- 
tinue to pay high prices for the possession of land 
—it being the only outlet most of them have for their 
energies—their rents should not be reduced. The 
meaning of this is that to give landlords their full 
rents the tenants should be compelled to reduce 
the share that economically belongs to them, and of 
course to a corresponding degree lower their standard 
of comfort. Is it not evident that your correspon- 
dent ‘‘A Future Irish Landlord” does not under- 
stand even the elements of the subject on which he 
writes when he states that the Land Commission 
will undoubtedly in future reversions of rent take 
into account the fact that landlords are relieved of the 
payment of poor rate ‘‘ and will cut down rents pro- 
portionately” ? He forgets that the benefit to the 
landlord is distinctly and carefully safeguarded in the 
Local Government Act.—I am, Sir, &c. 

PouiticaAL Economist. 


AN INDIAN FINANCIAL MYSTERY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Calcutta, 31 May, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—The belated Report of the Indian Ex- 
penditure Commission presided over by Lord Welby 
has omitted to furnish some needed and desired details 
of a financial affair of importance to the Indian Treasury, 
regarding which the Indian taxpayer and, indeed, all 
those members of the House of Commons who may 
have accepted Sir H. Fowler’s invitation to consider 
themselves members for India might reasonably have 
looked for enlightenment. Few intelligently interested 
readers of the debate in the House of Lords, on 
15 May, 1893, on the Indian ‘‘Home charges,” can 
have forgotten the feeling aroused by strange state- 
ments from Lord Northbrook, which nothing has since 
divested of the quasi- official complexion acquired 
from his former tenure of the office of Indian 
Viceroy and his later position as chairman of a 
committee appointed to investigate protests of the 
Indian Government against the English adjust- 
ment of military charges. These protests were not 
aimed at any genuine military expenditure held 
by responsible authorities to be necessary. They 
only questioned the fairness of the allotment of the 
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respective shares of the English and the Indian Trea- 
suries in indispensable expenditure, and were thus at 
once taken out of the range of party contests at home 
and the tactics of the Congress faction in India. The 
growing sense of English responsibility to the people 
of India, which has been stimulated by the famine, 
makes it both appropriate and seasonable to recall 
Lord Northbrook’s statements and to realise the 
nature of the singular omissions of the Expenditure 
Commission. What Lord Northbrook stated was as 
follows :—‘‘In 1870 . . . a most complicated and 
extraordinary plan was imposed upon India, under 
which, year by year, the actual pensions India was 
supposed to be called upon to pay in consequence of 
the abolition of Purchase in the British Army were 
capitalised, and the capital value, year by year, was 
charged upon India by the British Exchequer. This 
arrangement lasted for fourteen years, until 1884, 
and the effect had been an enormous increase in 
the charges on the revenue of India, an_ in- 
crease which was not less than £4,000,0co in 
those years for pensions and so on. The present 
Secretary of State for India at that time made a repre- 
sentation to the Treasury on the subject. . . . It was 
urged that it was exceedingly unjust that the Indian 
Revenue should be called upon to bear any charge in 
order to get rid of that peculiarly English abuse, and 
the granting of pensions to officers on compulsory 
retirement. . . . He could not, throughout all the 
papers laid before Parliament, find any answer to the 
argument on behalf of India. The arrangement for 
capitalisation of the purchase pensions ceased in 1884.” 
Lord Northbrook may, as chairman of the Committee 
of February 1879, be credited with sufficient intimacy 
with his subject to have been kept from any ignorant 
blunder in his description given in 1893, nine years 
after the large payments had ceased. It seems clear 
from his language that pensions ‘‘ supposed to be” due 
from India at the time of the abolition of the Purchase 
system were ‘‘ capitalised,” and that this ‘‘ capital 
value,” and not merely the pensions actually paid or 
payable, was exacted annualiy from India for fourteen 
years. The capital value of a pension, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out, is ordinarily a sum which, invested at 
a specified rate, will provide the pensions agreed upon. 
Supposing that the aggregate pension charges calculated 
to fall due in any one year would amount to the interest 
receivable on 4 4,000,000, it is conceivable that a single 
payment of that amount would suffice to form a fund of 
which the annual interest would meet the average 
pension charges accruing from year to year; though, 
even then, as there is no question of the security of the 
Indian Government, the capital would remain in the 
wrong hands. A preferable, and the more business- 
like, plan would have been to set down actual payments 
of pensions made to British officers serving in India, 
whatever they might be, as they were paid from year to 
year, like any other regularly recurring military charge. 
But it is inconceivable that a charge of £ 4,000,000 a 
year could be fairly made for fourteen years against 
{ndia on any pretext of being claimable for pensions. 
Payments so made would amount up to £ 56,000,000 ; 
and it is incredible that the interest on this large sum 
could be needed to meet only the pensions of British 
officers lent to England for fourteen years or any other 
now definitely determined period. At the same time 
when this extraordinary transaction occurred, the British 
Treasury was called on to meet heavy demands for com- 
pensation for the abolition of Purchase, and was in urgent 
need of large sums of money such as cannot unhappily 
be taken by Chancellors of the Exchequer from the 
pockets of British taxpayers without incurring an 
amount and a kind of odium which no British Cabinet 
lightly challenges. In case this way of stating the case 
may be thought to involve suspicions of artful dodging 
obviously inapplicable to British statesmanship, even 
under the stress of appetite for office or party loyalty, it 
may be as well to allow the British statesman at the 
time at the head of the India Office to give his own 
version of the business. Lord Kimberley in replying to 
Lord Northbrook candidly confessed that “‘ increased 
burdens of that kind might reasonably be thought to 
constitute a grievance, but he feared that the imposition 
of such burdens was not likely to cease. ... The 
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Indian Government was in the unfortunate position of 
having these matters settled for it by the Govern- 
ment at home, and, the India Office found that 
schemes involving a large increase of expenditure 
were frequently pressed upon the Department in 
the House of Commons. He concluded that the 
reason why proposals that must throw fresh burdens 
on the Government of India were so frequently made in 
the House of Commons was that those who made them 
knew that their own pockets would not suffer. The 
India Office had no particular desire that the question 
should be reopened and discussed anew, for bitter 
experience had taught the department that the reopen- 
ing of a question of this kind generally resulted in the 
imposition of an additional charge.” So long as it is 
not required of stewards in politics that a man should 
be faithful to any charge which is not a Party palla- 
dium, or a seal of office, a wink may be as good asa nod 
to any politicians not altogether out of the reach of the 
chance of being recalled to a place of power. But the 
cynical frankness of these confessions would be hard to 
beat. Nevertheless, even the type of official conscience 
described by Lord Kimberley apparently shrank from 
facing further public portrayals. It only needed the 
indignant remonstrances of the Indian Govern- 
ment to cause the plan defined by Lord North- 
brook as ‘‘complicated and extraordinary” and 
as resulting in ‘‘an enormous increase in the 
charges on the revenue of India”—to snuff out 
like a candle. The Home charges of India which 
had stood at £17,599,000 in 1883, quietly fell to 
4£13»758,000 in 1884; and so industriously has the 
slate on which the figures were worked out been 
sponged that the traces of them, for which Lord 
Northbrook looked in vain in 1893, are not even now 
to be found in the Expenditure Commission’s Report. 
It is perhaps characteristic of the methods of Sir W. 
Wedderburn and his coadjutors in their mission of 
embarrassing in turn all Governments alike that, while 
pottering about details of expenditure as to which 
any practical divergence from the established order of 
things is held by all informed and responsible opinion 
to be impossible, they should have overlooked this 
particular transaction which demands searching inquiry. 
Two questions seem naturally to emerge from all these 
considerations. One is whether, if the protests of the 
Indian Government had been made at an earlier 
period, say seven years before it actually came, the 
preposterous charge of 44,000,000 a year would have 
ceased seven years before it did. The other is, what, 
if that were so, would be the precise quality, either 
in a political or in an economic analysis, of the 
remaining portion of the charge made for fourteen 
years, which would clearly owe its continuance to the 
accident of not having been earlier resented; and 
appears to resemble spoliation. It is not too much to 
say that from a commission specially appointed to 
investigate the very field in which the challenged trans- 
actions lie buried not far from the surface, some 
satisfactory and indeed exhaustive explanation might 
have been expected. Any expectation of the kind has 
been doomed to disappointment. What the Report 
says on page 109, in paragraphs 291 and 292, is this :— 
‘From 1870-71 to 1883-84, the Government of India 
capitalised and paid down its share of the pensions 
granted in each year to officers and men of the British 
Army. Capitalisation then ceased, and from 1 April, 
1884, the Government of India has paid the proportion 
attributable to service in India of the pensions granted 
subsequently to that date.” But if the arrangement 
prevailing since 1 April, 1884, when the Home charges 
fell suddenly by about 44,000,000, is an obviously fair 
one—is, indeed, the only honest one possible, since, in 
actuarial calculations, it is impossible to have two 
correct results—it is difficult to see why it was not 
adopted from the beginning ; and why reparation should 
not be made for the confiscations of the alternative 
course actually taken. But the Report proceeds :-— 


“*Up to the year 1870, commissions were bought and 


sold in the British Army, and under the Purchase 
system a large proportion of officers left the service by 
sale of their commissions and without pensions. Thus 
under Purchase, the amount of pensions paid to officers 
of the Army was small, and the Indian Government, 
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employing a part of the British Army, shared, in due 
proportion with the Imperial Government, the benefit 
of this economy. But after long discussion, the Im- 
perial Government came to the conclusion that the 
Purchase system was bad . . . and they abolished it. 
But when Purchase was abolished, it became 
necessary (1) to compensate the Purchase officers, and 
(2) to provide pensions for officers who no longer 
retired by the sale of their commissions. The 
Imperial Government thought the measure so im- 
portant that they laid on the British taxpayer a 
burden of several millions for the first objects ; 
but they did not ask the Government of India to 
contribute to this compensation charge.” Whatever 
technical definition has since been attached to the 
456,000,000 said to have been paid from 1870 to 1884, 
Lord Northbrook’s clear impression of it in 1884 and in 
1893 was that, under the title of a capital charge, it was 
paid as Purchase compensation money. If the ‘‘ several 
millions,” conveniently slipped off the pen’s point, as 
the estimate of the British taxpayers’ share of the 
burden, had been stated in plain figures, as it un- 
doubtedly ought to have been, both classes of taxpayers, 
the English and the Indian, would have been in a 
position, by comparing the ‘‘ enormous ” payment of the 
Indian Treasury with the unnumbered millions of the 
British, to judge whether Lord Northbrook or the 
Commission was in the right. As has already been 
pointed out, it is out of the question that the 
456,000,000 taken from India can represent any sums 
rightly claimable from this country on the sole account 
of military pensions for nineteen years; for at 3 per 
cent. that amount would yield as interest no less than 
41,680,000 a year, while each of the instaiments of 
. 44,000,000 of which it was composed would itself yield 
an interest of £120,000 a year. ‘* Under the new system 
also,” to go on with the Report, ‘‘they granted an in- 
creased scale of pensions to officers of the British army, 
involving an increased charge on the taxpayer, and 
India. has .been required to take her share of this 
burden. The increased pension charge was a part of 
the price to be paid for effecting a great reform... . 
The Indian Government . . contend that Purchase was 
a purely English abuse, and that it was not right to 
make India pay for the pensions that followed abolition 
of the abuse. . . . This argument might have been put 
forward with some force if the Imperial Government 
had asked India to provide a part of the compensation 
paid to Purchase officers, but India was not asked to 
share that burden.” The general indifference of the 
House of Commons to the whole subject of Indian 
finance as evidenced in the numbers who attend the 
annual farce played over it, and called by courtesy a 
debate, is now one of the recognised traditions of the 
House about which it is growing impossible perhaps to 
make a fresh jest or point a new sarcasm. But it 
would prove an instructive side-light on the psycho- 
logical attitude of the thin minority which does affect 
some interest in that performance to discover 
whether any, and how many, have cheerfully con- 
sented to consider the explanation of the Report, we 
do not say, satisfactory, but relevant. There is no 
charge made on India for the higher pensions given to 
British officers since the abolition of Purchase, that 
can also claim to be fairly made, to which any objection 
can be, or, so far as the public know, has ever been, 
offered. But there is one obvious feature of this charge 
that cannot be overlooked. It must be of a consistent 
kind and of only slightly varying amounts, from 
beginning to end. There can be no reason why 
44,000,000 a year should have been demanded from 
1870 to 1884 under some capital pretext, and a very 
different amount demanded, in consequence of an 
indignant protest from India, from 1884 to the present 
time. The whole point of the accusation made by 
Lord Northbrook, and not only not denied but virtually 
admitted at the time by Lord Kimberley, has been 
either carelessly or else carefully evaded in the Report 
of the Commission. If anything like a systematic mis- 
appropriatign, deliberate or inconsiderate, of Indian 
funds has taken place, it might occur to various orators 
that the rhetorical energy used in conjuring up sympathy 
for suffering India, might be not less worthily employed 
in advocating restitution.—Yours, W. C. Mapce. 
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S when, at evening, river, field, and tree 
Are rapt away and rendered up to night, 
So pass my thoughts and my desires to thee. 


Awhile, under thy whelming heaven, they cease ;. 
Then are re-born to an enchanted light, 
Permitting of them nothing but the peace. 


REVIEWS. 
AN APOLOGY FOR ANGLICANISM. 


‘Church Problems: a Review of Modern Angli-. 
canism.” By Various Authors. Edited by the Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson. London: John Murray* 
1900. 125. 
Frese all zs there a Church of England? Is there 
anything more than a combination of religious 
parties, held together by the artificial bond of the Esta- 
blishment, and of a Liturgy which all have agreed to 
accept but which all interpret as they please? Is 
there a Church with real principle and a real character of 
its own? If one were to judge merely by Church history 
in the past and Church controversy in the present, it 
would not be easy to give a very prompt answer. 
There seems to be a perpetual and futile struggle to 
make the Church of England something definite, to 
give it a distinctive character. The very energy and. 
tailure of the effort seem to suggest that after all the 
only real self of the Church is an impalpable and. 
evasive legal fiction. But a deeper knowledge of 
history, and a wiser insight into controversy, show that 
in this very evasiveness rightly considered, is the mark. 
for a very real and true character. Truth evades the 
strictness of definitions: ideas in proportion to their- 
depth and fruitfulness evade the symmetry of systems ; 
life evades the logic of theory. The character of the- 
Church of England—the ideal which it has set before. 
itself, or which Providence in the shaping of history has 
set before it—is to present and preserve the faith and 
worship of the Catholic Church in a form which recog- 
nises the width of its truth: which leaves scope for the 
development of its ideas and for the growth and expan- 
sion of, its life. Character is called out and revealed. 
in great crises: and in the century-long crisis of the 
Reformation the Church of England, painfully but 
surely, came to know itself, to discern its true character. 
The Reformation, says Dean Church, ‘‘ sprang from an 
idea, a great and solid one, even though dimly com- 
prehended, but not from a theory or a system.” The 
idea was to take the existing historical Church, to re- 
lease it from usurpations and corruptions, to set it 
in touch with the new forces, national, intellectual and 
spiritual which were arising, and so to give it freedom 
to develop. In the days of stress and conflict, when 
the spirit of fight drove men into opposite camps and 
led them to entrench themselves behind opposite 
systems, few men were calm or patient enough to 
appreciate or even to discern such an idea. The men 
of religion derided and the men of politics accepted it, 
as a mere compromise, without any inherent principle 
of its own. But those who had the time to think, and 
a temper for detachment from the more vulgar quarrels 
of the day, grasped the idea and set to work to vindicate 
it. This was the work of Hooker, of Andrewes, of the 
great divines of the seventeenth century. Their argu- 
ments showed that the idea was reasonable: their 
learning, that it was true to the spirit of the Primitive 
Church : their lives that it was capable of producing a 
very real and noble type of piety. The Prayer Book as 
it finally emerged from the throes of the Reformation 
was its most adequate expression; and moulded the 
lives of generations of ‘‘ sober and peaceable ” sons of 
the Church into conformity with it. But it carried 
‘with it the penalty of its own greatness. It left room 
for development : consequently it forfeited. the surface. 
security and artificial peace of a complete and authori- 
tative system. It desired to meet and if possible incor- 
porate what was best in, new movements of mind and 
spirit: consequently it was exposed to the risk of constant 
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crises. Its aim was the widest comprehension pos- 
sible within the limits of fidelity to the main stream 
of historic Christianity: consequently it could never 
satisfy the partisan temperament. Its spirit was quiet 
and peaceable: consequently it gave the indolent an 
excuse for sloth, and the excitable a provocation to 
discontent. In fact for its full realisation it required a 
temperament possessed of just those qualities which the 
ordinary man—especially when to his ordinariness is 
added an enthusiastic interest in religious questions— 
finds most difficult, the qualities of zeal tempered by 
patience, of moderation combined with strength, of 
enthusiasm controlled by patience, of faith sobered by 
reasonableness. It follows that whenever, as at pre- 
sent, the spirit of controversy is aroused the true idea 
—the essential character—of the Church of England is 
driven into the background. It is not one which can 
‘strive and cry and make its voice to be heard in the 
street. Hence it is apt to be forgotten. When rival 
factions are proclaiming what the Anglican Church 
ought to be and what they intend to make it, men lose 
sight of what after all it zs. 

The aim of the essays which Mr. Henson has edited 
is to recall men’s minds to this neglected fact—‘‘ to 
bring under the public view a worthier version of 
Anglicanism than that which is provided by the con- 
troversies of the hour.” The aim is thus both excel- 
lent and timely. It is a public service to recall men’s 
minds from the narrow and fragmentary issues of 
current controversy to the real character of the Anglican 
ideal. In many respects the aim is admirably carried 
out. Mr. Henson, with the nervous style and vigorous 
logic which he always shows, and with a modera- 
tion which he does not always show, sketches 
the main outlines of the historical position of the 
Anglican Church and its bearings on the vexed incident 
of its establishment. Mr. Burrows dwells on the reserve, 
the recurrence to first principles, the fidelity to facts, 
and the breadth of view which mark the best Anglican 
theology, and on the principles of its worship which 
commend themselves to the sober and reserved English 
nature. Mr. Strong illustrates with clearness and force 
one application of the Anglican desire to meet new 
increments of thought—the relation between the Bible 
and modern criticism. Mr. Bernard Wilson shows that 
the Church has at least begun to meet the expansion of 
national life into the Empire. Mr. Beeching in one of 
the best essays in the book illustrates the spirit and 
temperament of Anglicanism as it is mirrored in litera- 
ture—in the writings especially of Hooker, Andrewes, 
Isaak Walton, John Donne and George Herbert. Lord 
Hugh Cecil makes some trenchant observations on the 
danger of organised parties to the true comprehensive- 
ness of the Church. Professor Collins and Mr. Headlam 
very clearly describe the relationship of the Church of 
England to the other great branches of the historic 
Church—the Churches of Rome and of the Orthodox 
East. It is obvious that the attempt to cover a ground 
so wide by a series of short essays leaves much to be 
desired : and criticism of details both of style, notably 
in Mr. Burrows’ essays, and of argument would be 
easy. But we can heartily commend the book to the 
educated laity who wish to keep their heads in the 
strife of tongues, and to base their instinctive dislike 
of contending parties on grounds of reason and history. 

There is, however, one defect which such a collection 
of essays almost inevitably displays. There is some- 
thing in itself contradictory to the true ideal of Angli- 


canism in any attempt to take up a brief for Anglicanism 


as at any particular period it happens to be. It is no 
mere paradox to say that there are two attempts alike 
incompatible with the spirit of Anglicanism—the attempt 
promptly and hurriedly to make it perfect, and the 
attempt to justify its actual imperfections. The latter 
attempt is the flaw of this book. For example, the 
actual relations between the Church and the State at the 
present time are manifestly, perhaps glaringly, im- 
perfect. It is one thing to deal with them patiently, 
quietly, with a just sense of the complicated issues in- 
volved : it is another thing to acquiesce in them. The 
great blank in these essays is any adequate treatment 
of Church Reform. The Vicar of Leeds is almost the 
only writer who faces its necessity. Mr. Henson (as on 
p. 66) seems to treat ‘‘ the Christian state” as if it were 
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at this day a fact, whereas it is obviously a fiction, fruitful 
of portentand unnecessary anomalies. Again Mr. Burrows 
(p. 204) is entitled to praise ‘‘the sobriety, the reserve 
of Anglican worship,” but he is not entitled to cover 
with this praise its ‘‘dull respectable uniformity.” 
That is precisely the fault into which it tends to drift : 
and no good can come of any attempt to defend it. 
Mr. Whitmore need not spoil his effort to prove the 
value of endowments by implying that the laity of the 
English Church has nothing to learn from the liberality 
of nonconformist bodies. The one hope for the Church 
of England at the present day to realise its ideal—to 
meet new conditions and find scope for development— 
is that the men who are most attached to its character- 
istic moderation should be frank to admit defects and 
obstacles, and strenuous to get rid of them. It is 
because they are moderate that they ought to be zealous 
in reform, otherwise they leave refurm to the fanatic 
and the partisan. 

There is one thing, however, which such a book as 
this makes very plain. It is this: let any layman of 
average intelligence and seriousness read, say, Mr. 
Beeching’s essay on Anglicanism in Literature. He 
will probably say ‘‘The Church as these men describe 
it is the Church for’ me.” But it cannot be too 
emphatically asserted that this is a Church which the 
modern political Protestant and Puritan—with his 
Liverpool Bill—would destroy. He is the enemy to-day 
as he was three hundred years ago to the spirit of 
Hooker and Herbert. He asks rot, as his antagonists 
with all their faults, liberty to exist but power to pro- 
scribe, and to bind the historic Church of England to 
the limits of a narrow and negative sect. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


‘* A History of Russian Literature.” By K. Walis- 
zewski. (Literatures of the World.) Heinemann. 6s. 


“| eee is nothing harder in the way of criticism 

than to treat intelligently of a whole literature in a 
single volume; though the thing can be done—Mr.Gosse, 
for example, who edits this series of Mr. Heinemann’s, 
has done it himself for modern English literature, and 
Professor Murray has done it for the Greek. And if 
M. Waliszewski appears to us to have failed we 
recognise ungrudgingly that the attempt was in the 
nature of a forlorn hope. Russian literature is a living 
fact for Europe; they who study the art of fiction 
know that it has no more accomplished master than 
Tourguénieff; and it is evident to all that Count 
Tolstoi is not merely a great writer, but a great 
influence. Still, in spite of that, an interest in the two 
or three great names hardly extends itself beyond 
them. We recognise the works of Russians, we do 
not recognise a Russian culture, and this is where M. 
Waliszewski might have helped yet does not help us. 
Such a book as he has written ought, one would think, 
to envisage the national literature as a continuous effort 
of the race towards expression ; he ought to help us to 
understand the mind of Russia and he does not. We 
make every allowance for a foreigner writing our 
tongue with a foreigner’s imperfect sense of literary 
fitness; and for a critic set the almost impossible 
task of conveying to us general ideas of a literature 
of which we value only a few products and those 
almost the latest. But we are obliged to record the 
fact that he leaves us very little wiser than we were 
before reading, just because he lacks the art of 
selecting in a huge subject only the illuminating facts. 
In so far as concerns the literature of this century we 
had hoped to find in him an elucidating commentary 
upon Tourguénieff’s story of ‘‘Punin and Baburin” 
which suggests so well the contrast of the old and the 
new, and the violent reaction of a mind nurtured upon 
Lomonossov against what seemed then at least the 
poisonous ferment of Pushkin. 

And yet if one reads him with sympathy M. 
Waliszewski can explain a good deal. Russian popular 
poetry, epic and ballad, was created in an age before 
Christianity, and when the Church was established the 
Church ‘controlled writing and printing from the first. 
Thus the old songs and sagas went down from genera- 
tion to generation by word of mouth, an intimate and 
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peculiar heritage of which no sense could penetrate to 
the outside world. This literature has been and is being 
collected and for its value we may take M. Waliszewski’s 
word. It has, as yet, no value for Europe but to 
establish the fact of its existence is always something. 
Nothing comes of nothing, and if the race had always 
been dumb, we should ill account to ourselves fcr such 
a flowering of the national genius as has given within 
this century a high place to the Russian among modern 
literature. But M. Waliszewski can explain readily 
enough the apparent silence. Voice after voice was 
silenced in exile; and when a so-called liberalism or 
enlightenment reached the throne, there was a welcome 
only for borrowed ideas. Karamzine, whose influence 
on literature M. Waliszewski likens to that of Catherine 
on Russian society, was the favoured writer of the Court 
but his models were the English sentimentalists. And 
even Krylov the ‘‘first national poet of Russia” was 
an imitator of La Fontaine, while Pushkin himself 
‘deliberately followed the example of Byron. 

But in Krylov as in Pushkin the national tempera- 
‘ment asserted itself; Europe supplied only the shape 
of the bottle in which the liquor was to be poured. So 
much at least we are well content to take on faith, 
for it is hopeless to read the Russian poets in any 
‘translation known to us. But the characteristic of all 
Russian literature as we know it at its best is an 
extraordinary consciousness of alien models and yeta 
potent originality of its own. In Tolstoi as in Tourgué- 
nieff the Russian idea and the Russian character 
develop themselves, one might say, deliberately by 
representing their own conflict with Western ideals. 
Always the writers are conscious of theér position 
midway between the cultured classes of Europe on the 
ene side (whose language and whose thoughts are 
familiar to them as no foreign language or culture is 
familiar to the average Englishman or Frenchman) 
and the peasants on the other, tillers of Russian soil ; 
and always they are asserting directly or by implication 
their true kinship with the peasant not with the alien. 
Tourguénieff, living in Paris, writes endlessly of the broad 
plains of black earth, the waving corn crops, the slow- 
running rivers, the wide diffusion of sunshine ; Tolstoi, 
describing Levine the proprietor at work to introduce 
among his moujiks European machinery, European 
skill, and European desire for advancement, shows 
Levine finding in the old peasants who meet him’at the 
mowing a fulness of sympathy and a natural companion- 
ship that he seeks vainly in his own cosmopolitan class. 

Russia is certainly not now the silent sister ; she has 
tongues enough to expound her hopes, her instincts, 
and her qualities ; but it seems to us that another critic 
might by concentrating his attention on a more limited 
field do something that M. Waliszewski has not done 
to bring Russian literature home tousas awhole. For 
the moment what strikes us is everywhere throughout 
it a curious uneasy self-consciousness as if the race and 
its writers were continually concerned to justify their 
ideals and even their existence before unfriendly judges. 
But perhaps the defects of M. Waliszewski’s book are of 
race. He does not in the least understand the public 
he writes for and his illustrations of his own meaning 
are cosmopolitan not English. Books of this kind 
ought decidedly to be written by a man taken from the 
people to whom they are addressed. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN NORTHERN SHIRES. 


** Among the Birds in Northern Shires.” By Charles 
Dixon. London: Blackie. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

WE envy men like Mr. Dixon, with whom the study 
of natural history is become a passion. For 

them the country has a perennial charm ; the bleakest 
seasons and the most dreary days are abounding in 
interest and excitement. The latest of Mr. Dixon’s 
many books on the subject professes to devote itself to 
the Northern Shires, but the picturesque frontispiece— 
Bird-life in Hande—shows that his remarks take a 
far wider range. He carries us up to the colonies of 
clamorous seabirds on the Scottish coasts, and takes 
us down to the breezy moorland and sheltered dells of 
the South-West. Apropos of that ouiking frontis- 
nding an 


Piece, we may congratulate Mr. Dixon on 
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illustrator so spirited and intelligent as Mr. Charles 
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Whymper. Mr. Whymper is singularly happy in in- 
dicating the idiosyncrasies of birds with a few telling 
strokes of the pencil. Take the pensive sandpiper ; the 
smouldering truculence in the keen eye of the merlin ; 
the irrepressible gaiety of the sprightly grey wagtail ; or 
the savage misanthropy of the ill-boding raven, as he sits 
bunched up on the blasted crag, keeping a lively look- 
out for booty. 

Naturally Mr. Dixon makes his moan over the deso- 
lation of once-favourite bird haunts and the destruc- 
tion or extermination of interesting species. His home for 
many years seems to have been in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, and there he has seen strange 
and sad changes. Prosperity and industrial develop- 
ment are incompatible with the preservation of the 
wild and beautiful in nature. Such progress is not 
avoidable and perhaps ought not to be regretted ; indis- 
criminating game preservation has much more to 
answer for. Ignorant keepers have carte blanche to 
shoot and trap, and shortsighted farmers are betrayed 
into suicidal folly. Mr. Dixon pleads for many much- 
maligned birds, and seldom has counsel made out fhore 
plausible cases. Sometimes his enthusiasm may carry 
him too far, as in the case of the hen-harrier which nests 
on the grouse moors. He pronounces it harmless, and 
it may be guiltless of young grouse-blood, but he gives 
himself and his argument away when he admits that it 
is the most inveterate of egg-hunters. But as a rule 
his reasoning has irresistible force: few of the species 
he defends may have stainless characters, but in 
most instances the evil they may do is more than 
compensated by the good. And after all, our great 
landowners should rise to something more than mere 
pecuniary considerations. It is well worth the sacrifice 
of a few brace of grouse, or the trifling reduction in 
the rent of a sheep farm, to preserve such ornaments 
of the mountain as the eagles or the peregrines. 
We agree with Mr. Dixon that the shepherds were 
in the habit of setting down all missing lambs to the 
score of the golden eagles, but happily the extension 
of the deer forests is doing much towards restoring 
the race. The osprey like the ill-fated night-jar was 
the victim of an unscientific sobriquet. He was called 
the fishing-hawk, was persecuted, and is well-nigh ex- 
terminated. Even so good a sportsman and naturalist 
as Frederick St. John disgraced himself by his shame- 
less raid on the pillar-eyries in the Sutherlandshire 
lochs, for the ospreys and their eggs were greatly 
coveted for museums. Monstrous as it is, it seems to 
be hardly in sporting nature to resist taking a shot at 
arare specimen. There should be more sanctuaries in 
the British islands, whither migrants returning year 
after year could feel absolutely safe from disturbance. 
Mr. Dewar in his delightful volume on the Hamp- 
shire Highlands has shown how much has been 
done in marsh and meadowland by simply warning 
trespassers off the Hampshire trout streams, and Mr. 
Cornish tells a similar story as to the wild swannery on 
Lord Ilchester’s domains. Keepers are too often 
ignorant or prejudiced, but shrewd farmers ought to 
know better. When they are scaring the rooks off the 
spring sowings, they forget that they would grow no 
crops at all were it not for the rooks’ consumption of 
the wire-worms. They put a price on the heads of the 
barn owls, those insatiable mousers, which are worth, 
as Mr. Dixon remarks, any number of cats in their 
stackyards. So anglers show no mercy to the dippers 
or water-ousels, because they are supposed to feed on 
the trout spawn. Whether they occasionally tamper 
with the spawn or not, it is certain they clear the 
streams of noxious insects which would otherwise 
leave them troutless. The only remedy for hurtful 
ignorance is better education, but undoubtedly the 
disturbance of the balance of nature by the game 
preserves has sometimes done the farmers serious 
injury. The destruction of the hawks has multiplied 
the wood-pigeons prodigiously, though even these 
pigeons do good service in keeping down the rag- 
weed ; and since the sparrow-hawk, in particular, has 
virtually disappeared in many districts, the sparrows, 
always prolific, have increased most mischievously. 

We have perhaps done Mr. Dixon some injustice in 
dealing with his book rather from the utilitarian point 
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of view. It is the suggestion of poetry in his classifica- 
tion of bird-regions which strikes the keynote to the 
fascination of the chapters. We follow him ‘ By 
Upland Streams,” where the water-ousel is singing 
even through the chill of the winters. ‘‘ On Mountain 
and Loch”—‘‘ On Moorland and Roughs” tell their 
own romantic tales of the birds that are ever on the 
search for solitude. In ‘‘ Forest and Copse” and in 
‘“‘ Farm and Garden,” we meet with the familiar birds 
and songsters of our rambles. They are interspersed 
with charming individual sketches—of the skulking 
landrail ; of the jackdaws who have their homes in 
the clefts of the Derbyshire cliffs and in the hollow 
trunks of the oaks in Sherwood Forest ; of the moth- 
hunting night-jar on the flutter between dusk and dark, 
of the Solan geese of the Bass, and the fulmars of S. 
Kilda. With regard to the night-jar, a special favourite 
of ours, we should like to ask Mr. Dixon a question. Is 
it certain that as he and other naturalists assert, it never 
lays more than a couple of eggs? We know that once 
in the pine woods near Bournemouth we almost stepped 
into a nest, when four young night-jars, barely full- 
fledged, fluttered up and asunder like the bursting 
fragments of a shell. If they were not from the eggs 
of the same mother, two broods must have hatched out 
side by side and simultaneously. 


THE HERO OF TWO NATIONS. 
‘Heroes of the Nations :—Charlemagne (Charles the 
Great), the Hero of Two Nations.” By H. W. 
Carless Davis. London and New York: Putnam's 
Sons. 1900. 55. 
“pss biographer of Charlemagne has special diffi- 
culties to face. Even if he confines himself to 
biography of the narrowest sort, to discovering facts, 
defining his hero’s aims, making a readable yet honest 
narrative, his task is anything but light ; for the eighth 
century after Christ remains a dark age in spite of the 
patient work of a score of learned men. The facts 
once ascertained need a setting; the biographer must 
explain the political, social, and religious conditions of 
an age particularly unlike his own. If he is a wise 
man he takes very little knowledge for granted in his 
readers. Charlemagne, the great Frank who made the 
first comprehensive attempt to restore unity in the 
West after the break up of the Roman Empire and the 
wanderings of the German peoples, ‘‘ was not a French- 
man; he was not a German.” He lived before the 
nations of the West came into being, in an age that 
was neither ancient, that is classical, nor medizval as 
that word is commonly understood. The narrative of 
his life must therefore be unusually rich in explanation ; 
its writer must forget his own knowledge, and make no 
attempt to write for specialists. If, like Mr. Davis, 
he wishes further to ‘‘give some idea of the first 
Western Emperor's . influence upon European 
history,” a very natural wish, and to say something of 
the Charlemagne of legend, as it is desirable that he 
should if the ‘‘ heroic” side of his theme is not to be 
neglected,—- and to do all this within the limits of three 
hundred odd pages, he may be thankful if he escapes 
the bog of dulness in which historians who try to set 
down as many reasonably accurate statements as 
possible in a given space are sometimes lost. These 
difficulties Mr. Davis has faced and, broadly speaking, 
overcome. Now and again he overloads his chapters 
to the injury of his narrative. Here and there he gives 
abstracts of learned discussions which should, as it 
seems to us, either have been omitted or greatly ex- 
panded. Sometimes he slips into that too allusive 
style which is the scholar’s snare. But these defects 
do not occur often enough, nor in a sufficiently pro- 
nounced form, to injure seriously an excellent piece of 
work. 

The opening chapter, which contains a sketch of 
European society in the eighth century, is admirably 
clear and restrained. ‘‘ All men lived by the land. 
Even kings studied the economy of their demesnes as 
minutely as the administration of their realms. A 
murrain meant privation, a short harvest brought the 
pinch of famine, untimely frosts or droughts were 
noted by careful annalists in the same register with the 
campaigns of emperors.” ‘‘ The minds formed by such 
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a life are slow and heavy, suspicious of change, un- 
inventive, unaspiring.” ‘The Dark Ages mourned 
despondently over their own decrepitude. Their writers 
sighed for the vanished ‘youth of the world,’ when 
energies were fresher and the senses keener. ... 
Most of all the Dark Ages loved, as the sign and 
symbol of vanished unity, the old Imperial capital— 
‘Rome the golden, Rome the mistress of the world.’ ” 
It was Charlemagne’s task to utilise this reverence for 
the old Roman world by an attempt to introduce some 
sort of unity into the dislocated and politically aimless 
world in which the men of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies lived out their dull, uncertain lives. His own 
people were the Eastern Franks, whose headquarters 
lay in the lands immediately south-west and west of 
the Rhine, a German race professing Christianity and 
just tinged with Roman civilisation. Mr. Davis deals 
with the early history and institutions of the Franks 
in a necessarily crowded but most successful chapter. 
Difficult constitutional and social problems are 
lightly touched, and explained sufficiently for the pur- 
pose in hand without any pretence at scientific com- 
pleteness. We learn all that we need of those Franks 
who under Charlemagne built up, and for a few years 
held together, an empire that reached from the Ebro to 
the Elbe and from the Channel to Rome and Vienna. 

The ground being prepared Mr. Davis plunges into 
his narrative and the manifold activities of his hero— 
the struggle with his brother, the alliance with the 
Popes, the overthrow of the Lombard kings of Italy 
and the vassal kings of Bavaria and Aquitaine, the 
long, weary, and bloody crusades against the heathen 
Saxons & North-west Germany and the Moors of 
Spain. 1 is well, often most vigorously, told. The 
chapters that deal with the lawgiving of Charles, with 
the life of his Court, with his strenuous if not very dis- 
creet attempt at ecclesiastical reform, and his sturdy 
patronage of the learning of his day, are all sound and 
readable. When Mr. Davis comes to handle the cir- 
cumstances, inner meaning, and results of the great 
event of Christmas Day, 800, the coronation of Charles 
as Emperor by Pope Leo before the high altar of S. 
Peter’s, he has to stand comparison with those pages of 
Mr. Bryce of which it has been written by one fitted to 
speak confidently that it is a marvel ‘‘that a young 
Oxford student should have left so little to be said by 
thosee who come after him.” The new book comes out 
of the test well, although its author stumbles once or 
twice over the obstacles of which we have spoken, whilst 
dealing with the break up of the dominions of Charle- 
magne and the later history of the medizval Empire. 

We thank Mr. Davis for a good book. We regret 
a rather defective index and see no reason for calling 
Cologne K6ln ; but we are grateful for excellent maps, 
for illustrations which are a real help to the text, and 
for the noble old title of ‘‘ Charlemagne,” which has 
fallen somewhat into discredit of late. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


‘*Social Life in the British Army.” By An Officer. 

London: Long. 1900. 6s. 
Y te is a very unpretentious and, on the whole, a 

fairly accurate endeavour to acquaint civilian 
readers with some part of the daily life of the British 
officer in peace-time. Such a book cannot fail to re- 
produce the language and views of the particular branch 
of the service with which the author himself has been 
most in contact, and this may account for the peculiarity 
of some of the expressions employed. Thus in the 
frontispiece we have a picture of ‘‘Guest Night at 
Mess,” and on p. 56 follows a description of this same 
function. Here we learn that ‘it is de rigueur in every 
well-ordered regiment that every officer, whether married 
or single, present with the regiment, should dine at 
mess on guest nights.” This is, indeed, news to us. 
To use the words of the author on another occasion we 
might truly say, *‘ Woe betide the unfortunate youth 
who is unwary enough ”—to talk of a guesé night, if he 
belongs to any regiment with any pretensions to be 
considered a crack” one. He might as well adopt 
the detestably vulgar jargon of the day, sanctified by 
the cheap press and Rudyard Kipling and talk of the 
men of his regiment as ‘‘ Tommies ”—for in either case 
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his “‘ correction ” would be both swift and sure! This 
repugnance to the expression ‘‘guest night” un- 
doubtedly arises from the unpleasant ideas it suggests 
of a body of officers who usually live anyhow and eat 
anything they can get, and who once a week indulge 
in an ostentatious banquet to which they invite their 
‘“guests ” with the vain hope of making them believe 
that such is their ordinary mode of life. 

The preface contains some sensible remarks on the 
danger which may lie before us if, in our anxiety to 
reform our army system after the war, we depart from 
the type of young Englishman who has hitherto supplied 
the officer class. They who are acquuinted with the 
present ‘‘ rough material” from which our officers are 
evolved are well aware that even now a certain minority 
come from a class which is not calculated to produce 
the best stamp of officer—one that the men will have 
confidence in and will follow anywhere. The author 
apologises for what he fears may be considered ‘‘ snob- 
bish ” in saying that ‘‘ the British soldier will follow a 
gentleman.” If we have learnt anything in our past 
wars itis this undoubted trait in our gallant soldiers, and 
hence their general dislike for the ‘‘ ranker ” officer—one 
of themselves. Any system of cheapening the living in 
the army or increasing the pay might, and probably would, 
flood it with a highly ineligible class of young officer. 
Having got the right class of young Englishman, we 
must in the future see that his training is such as at 
least to save him from the charge of being considered 
‘“stupid.” The author considers that any system of 
nomination could not be contemplated seriously for a 
moment. We ask, why? It is a system that has 
worked admirably in the sister service. 

On the delicate subject of officers’ wives who, by the 
way, are described as ‘‘regimental ladies’’—a terrible 
expression calling to mind Peggy O’ Dowd and Glorvina 
—the author speaks with amusing confidence. His 
endeavours to outline certain rules of etiquette as re- 
gards officers’ wives in general are, to say the least, a 
trifle venturesome. It is here that we learn how ‘the 
married officers of the A.S.C. see that their wives are 
treated in precisely the same manner as the ladies of 
the regiment in the garrison.” It would be both in- 
teresting and instructive to study this operation. The 
neglect which he describes as experienced by army 
doctors and more especially by their wives, and the 
reasons given for it seem hard to believe. We can 
only say that we have never met with instances where 
neglect was due to the military position of the husband. 

The book contains sixteen admirable drawings by 
Mr. R. Caton Woodville. The only fault we find with 
them is that in a book dealing with the British army as 
a whole, about half the pictures are devoted to our 
household troops, whereas in only two does the British 
private soldier of the line—‘‘ the man who wins our 
battles”—figure. Mr. Woodville evidently still in- 
dulges in the belief that an eyeglass is part of the 
equipment of every British officer. 


MORE VERSE THAT IS PERVERSE. 


** Wild Eden.” By G. E. Woodberry, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 55. 
** Christus Victor: a Student’s Reverie.” By H. N. 
Dodge. New York: Putman’s. 1899. 55. 
**Lyrics of Nature.” By John Bernard O'Hara. 
Melbourne: Melville, Mullen and Co. 1899. 
38. 6d, 

** Selected Poems : Old and New.” By Annie Matheson. 
London: Frowde. 1899. 2s. 6d. 

“‘Rhymes Old and New.” Collected by M. E. E. 
Wright. London: Unwin. 1900. 43s. 6d. net. 


R. WOODBERRY’S fine poetic frenzy threatens 
to overstep the borders of sanity. He has 
a partiality for roses and drags them in with wanton 
exuberance : 
‘* To-day, in the rose, the rose, 
For my love I have perilled my heart ; 
Now, ere the dying glows 
From the placid isles depart, 
The rose-bathed planet knows 
It is hers, my rose, my heart!” 
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We wonder whether ‘‘in the rose” should have been 
‘funder the rose,” but Mr. Woodberry cares little for 
sense. He talks even of ‘‘the rose of an Arctic 
night.” All this is sad gibberish enough, but in the 
verses entitled ‘“‘he ate the Laurel.and is Mad” the 
laurel-madness is even more conspicuous : 


‘*T shall go singing up ice and snow : 
‘ Blow soon, dread angel, greatly blow, 
Break up, ye gulfs, beneath, above, 
Peal, time’s last music—“ love, love, love 
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To ‘‘ sing up” anything does not sound very nice, and 
it is difficult to understand why the dread angel should 
be invited to blow, greatly or otherwise. The word 
‘*syllabling” would also be unmusical to any but a 
Yankee ear, and the following line too long even for 
prose: 


‘* And all the spirits rush to his heart, and the fragrant 
world, save her, turns dim.” 


What does it all mean ? 

Mr. Dodge’s ‘‘ Argument” represents a student 
sitting ‘‘in an old New England farmhouse in medita- 
tion. .. . Falling into a train of reflection upon the 
human form, he is led to think of the undeveloped 
powers and the future life” of a skeleton beside him. 
He is ‘‘overawed by the immensity of the thought. 
. . . The writer's treatment of his subject is but frag- 
mentary, as indeed befits so vast a theme,” we are told, 
‘*so vast that it will not suffer itself to be cramped 
. . . but rather, like drifting fragments of a wondrous 
vision, kindles the imagination with faint, disjointed 
glimpses of the mighty whole which may not yet be 
grasped in the fulness of its majesty.” How a half- 
educated and unimaginative American will wrestle with 
such a theme as that may easily be imagined. He is 
very long, very dull and generally incoherent, so 
that we find ourselves in complete accord with his 
epilogue : 

** Ah, why prolong 
My futile song ?” 


The book, with true American modesty, is dedicated to 
the Saviour. 

With Mr. O'Hara it is less easy to be annoyed, for 
he is quiet and modest, but he is monotonous and fails 
to convince us of any reason for the publication of his 
work. Sometimes he strikes a good note, but not 
often enough to warrant his assumption of an orchestra 
all to himself. 

Miss Matheson, on the other hand, thinks no little 
of herself. She has written a pointless little hymn in 
what she admits to be ‘‘ faulty and imperfect verses” 
and she excuses it with the plea that it has long ago 
ceased to be wholly her own, having passed out of her 
hands ‘“‘ into those of the children in widely-varying reli- 
gious communities.” She prates in a preface about “‘all 
that is most positive in a noble Positivism ;” she grows 
garrulous over ‘‘ London, my birthplace ; Oswestry, 
my first home ; Nottingham, always kind to me for my 
father’s sake ; New York, Knutsford and Manchester, 
that long ago helped me to my only years of compara- 
tive leisure ; and Oxford, the giver of more than can be 
written ;” and claims that her poems are ‘‘a sheaf in 
which the red poppies may, if offered to friends, seem 
to the passer-by good for little but to send him to sleep, 
and the ears of corn hardly worthy to be laid upon the 
Altar.” We confess we agree with the passer-by. 
This is the kind of poppy : 


‘* Obey then the Master ! 
The furnace is steady, 
The bruised metal ready ; 

Strike, welding it faster. 


No hurry will speed it. 
Yet cease not, nor tarry : 
For this chain must carry 

As long as men need it.” 


And for ears of corn we have ‘‘ A Song of Handicrafts,” 
consisting of pointless remarks by ‘‘ the mason,” ‘“‘ the 
weaver” and ‘‘ the carpenter.” The walrus is inexplic- 
ably absent. 

After such stuff it is almost with relief that we turn to 
fresh local versions of nursery and other rhymes. Most 
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of them are quite as silly as their more familiar originals, 
as, for instance, 


‘* Little Mary was given a woolly-nosed lamb 
And she fed it, on ginger and gooseberry jam,” 


but some may appeal to students of folk-lore. 


NAVAL DEVELOPMENT. 


‘Our Fleet To-day and its Development during the 
Last Half-Century.” By Captain S. Eardley 
Wilmot, R.N. London: Seeley. 1900. 5s. 


YW ItaIn the limits of some 280 pages the author of 
this book gives a simple history of the amazing 
development of the Navy since 1840. He has refrained 
from entering into severe technicalities, and the large 
number of readers who now interest themselves in naval 
matters will be able easily to follow the rapid strides 
made in shipbuilding and the reasons which made each 
successive step necessary. : 

It was a natural consequence of our successes in the 
great wars with France that we should be inclined to 
cling to the type of ship with which we had achieved 
them. And so it came about that the French led the 
way in the new departure of iron shipbuilding by the 
construction of ‘‘ La Gloire,” while we tardily and re- 
luctantly followed with the ‘‘ Warrior.” It is remark- 
able that, even in these very earliest examples of iron 
naval architecture, our authorities differed from the 
French in the important question as to whether the 
armoured belt should be partial or complete. ‘‘La 
Gloire” was protected from end to end, while the 
‘* Warrior” trusted to a fragmentary patch amidships for 
the protection of the vital parts. In the ‘‘ Bellerophon ” 
and ‘‘ Hercules” classes, it is true, we adopted the 
principle of continuous protection ; but it has since then 
been largely departed fror1, and the climax of concen- 
tration was exemplified in the ‘ Inflexible,” which 
was left wholly unprotected with the exception of the 
exaggerated citadel amidships. The advantages of 
protection even when in its most elementary form, are 
shown by the impunity with which the U.S. ship 
““Kearsage” was able to bear the gun fire of the 
notorious ‘‘ Alabama” simply because she had pro- 
tected her vital parts by a temporary defence con- 
structed of spare chain cables. 

From the handsome broadside ships we are carried 
forward to the ‘‘ Devastation” and ‘‘ Dreadnought ” 
with their powerful turrets, and then to the barbette 
system, imitated again from those able ship-con- 
structors, the French. The barbette system, once 
accepted, was rapidly adopted, and is to be seen to-day 
in many of our finest battleships. The advantage 
afforded by the barbette in its greater elevation above 
the water-line is unquestionable, but probably only 
actual experience will be able to determine whether that 
advantage is not dearly bought by the great exposure 
of the guns. 

Ships intended exclusively for coast defence have 
found but little favour in this country, it being an accepted 
principle that our true defence consists in having plenty 

sea-going ships large enough and fast enough to 
lock up the enemy in his own ports. This may be very 
right, but Captain Eardley Wilmot points out that in 
France some of the vessels described merely as coast- 
defence ships are quite capable of coping with our 
battleships. 

The ram, of which so much has been expected, has 
hitherto played but a small part, except indeed when it 
has been brought into operation accidentally, as in the 
cases of the ‘‘ Vanguard” and the ‘‘ Victoria.” If in 
actual practice the ram and the torpedo achieve all that 
is expected of them, it is evident that the naval war- 
fare of the future will be much more wasteful than was 
that of the past. In the old days a beaten ship as a 
rule, even after a heavy engagement, could be repaired 
and added to the victor’s fleet. But, whether it be the 
work of gun, ram or torpedo, the probability seems 
that in the serious naval battle of the future, the ship 
which is worsted will have received a mortal blow, and 
thus be lost to both sides alike. 

Discussing the question of armour plating, Captain 
Eardley Wilmot seems to have arrived at the con- 
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clusion that we should not exceed a maximum of 
I2 or 14 inches, and in view of the continued improve- 
ment in the manufacture of steel, it seems probable 
enough that such a maximum may prove sufficient. 
The old story of the action between the ‘‘ Shah” and’ 
the ‘‘ Huascar” is cited to prove that no unprotected 
ship, however superior in speed, however dexterously 
handled, can hope to hold its own against an armoured 
vessel even of relatively inconsiderable fighting value. 

In later chapters Captain Wilmot discusses ordnance, 
torpedoes and boilers, but these are all historical rather 
than polemical. At the end of the book are some simple 
tables which will do much to explain to the puzzled’ 
newspaper reader the relation between calibres, weights 
of guns and weights of projectiles, and there is also a 
classified list of the ships in the Royal Navy. 


MORE ABOUT THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


‘The Real French Revolutionist.” By Henry Jephson. 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 

‘*The French Revolution.” By Thomas Carlyle.. 
Edited by A. W. Pollard. 2vols. (‘‘ The Library 
of English Classics.”) London: Macmillan. 1900. 
7s. net. 


F he. ERE has never been any great tendency to blazon. 
La Vendée among the Revolutionary triumphs. 
In that connexion the voices of the partisans of the 
Terror have generally been raised in excuse and we 
are not aware of any attempt to canonise Carrier. 
Mr. Jephson, however, has considered it well to en- 
lighten English readers as to the latest results of French 
research into the massacres, rapes, and arson of which 
that unhappy district was for so long the scene ; and the 
result is depressing. There is hardly a page out of 
four hundred where we do not find recorded some deed 
of blood. We have rarely supped so full of horrors, 
and the painful process produces little or no result, for 
the picture of that lamentable struggle remains what it 
was. The peasants of La Vendée who rose against 
the conscription in 1793 were the same with those who 
had plundered and burned chateaux in 1789. They had 
no illusions about the King, his execution moved them 
but little, and they did not revolt because of the perse- 
cution of the priests who refused the oath to the Con- 
stitution. Utterly inexcusable as were the atrocities 
perpetrated by the representatives of the Convention, 
the rebels of La Vendée themselves opened the ball by 
massacres. In the horrors which followed we have the 
worst types of the French Revolutionist naked and: 
unashamed. Mr. Jephson correctly urges that the Con- 
vention was responsible for wholesale executions. He 
might have pointed out that it was fighting for its life. 
Civil war was raging in other districts besides La 
Vendée, several of the great cities were in revolt and 
the foreigner was on the soil of France. We do not 
believe the Convention assented to and encouraged the 
debaucheries and atrocities of Carrier and his associates. 
They wanted murder for political purposes, but some 
of their emissaries were rendered insane by the posses- 
sion of supreme power. There were many kinds of 
revolutionaries, mostly very bad, but there stands out 
occasionally a young, heroic, and sympathetic figure, 
like Barnave or Marceau. 

We could wish that Mr. Jephson had been gifted with 
less industry and more imagination. If we wanted to 
be convinced of the bloodshed of the Revolution, at 
this time of day a fourth part of these atrocities would 
have proved sufficient. He has almost ignored the 
many instances of heroism on both sides, the pathos 
and the thrilling details of the campaigns. A com- 
prehensive sketch of the Vendean war founded on the 
latest research might have produced a book of abiding 
interest. Mr. Jephson has succeeded in giving us no- 
thing save a dull catalogue of crime. Even statistics 
of murder pall on the jaded senses after a time. 
Whether this book can correctly be described as useful 
we very much doubt, but unquestionably it is dull, as 
dull as it is horrible; therein markedly differing from 
Carlyle’s great story of the Revolution, which, we are 
glad to see included in Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘* Library 
of English Classics.” 
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NOVELS. 
Autobiography of a Charwoman.” By Annie 
Wakeman. London: Macqueen. 1900. 6s. 


We confess to a pfejudice against books written in 
dialect, for it is an obstacle to easy reading. But this 
book is so lifelike, so pathetic, so humorous, so philo- 
sophical, so entirely charming, that even the dialect 
becomes acceptable. It becomes a help rather than a 
hindrance to an appreciation of character. The story 
is full of dramatic interest and points many morals in a 
way which the most eloquent preachers might envy. 
All the details are depicted so naturally that they cannot 
fail to be convincing. We are introduced intimately to 
classes, whose intimacy we rarely win in real life; we 
meet with a conventional code which differs from our 
own ; but we receive many lessons in self-sacrifice, 
patience, courage and enthusiasm of a very high order. 
One of the most exquisite portraits in this work of 
genius is that of an Anglican priest. ‘‘ She arsked no 
questions, only talked cheerful and most grateful of 
‘the Father.’ ‘ Wot,’ says I, ‘is’ee a Romin Cartholic ?’ 
‘No,’ she says, ‘’ee’s a Puseyite.’ It was all double 
Dutch to me wot that meant, but by a little siftin’ I 
learned it was just next door to Romin Cartholics, that 
their Reverences had no wives, and lived only for 
Gawd and a-doin’ of ’is work. . . . I never could call 
*im Father, but I wusshipped ‘im from that hour. . . . 
A feelin’ flooded over me that was love in a manner of 
speakin’ yet it wasn’t the kind of love I’d ’ad once 
afore. It was dotin’ love, equal to what one gits fur 
a sweet’eart, yet it was different. It was love that 
would ’ave bore the soul upwards, yet never ’ave 
moved the body. . . .It was a love that made me rest 
in ’im and respec’ meself all together like. . .. Me 
walk ’ome was full 0’ rejoice. ’Ee ’ad trusted me and 
give me proofs. Wen I got ’ome ! couldn’t tell Aunt 
Bayley quick enough me good news. Me openin’ 
words was, ‘ Aunt, you often talk about saints. Well, 
I ’ave the hadvantage of you. This very evenin’ I’ve 
made pussonal acquaintance of one.’” We are taken 
through many a valley of the shadow, but we breathe 
a healthy atmosphere of pluck and hope and our admira- 
tion supports the sorrow of our sympathy. Altogether 
this is a wonderful book and we commend it as cordially 
to those who crave for new sensations as to those 
who aspire to be numbered among the philanthropists. 
And we must express our surprise at the excellence 
of the illustrations, for the pictorial novel is usually an 
eyesore. 


** Resurrection.” 
Louise Maude. 
son. 1900. 6s. 


It has been said of Tolstoy that he is a great writer 
until he tries to think. ‘‘ Resurrection” goes far to 
justify the criticism. As a series of pictures of the 
sordid side of Russian life, the book is very powerful. 
But it is meant to be an elaborate philosophical defence 
of anarchy, and the abuses of the Russian convict 
system are paraded as examples of the inevitable 
working of all human attempts at civilised government. 
The administration of ‘‘justice” by the State becomes 
a machine for the degradation of the individual ; and 
yet the natural impulses of the individual are shown to 
bring equal misery upon himself and his fellows. It is 
an eloquent gospel of pessimism, purporting to repre- 
sent the successful struggles of a repentant man to 
attain moral peace. We cannot here deal with the 
philosophy of the book, and, judging it as a story, 
must lament its unworthy taunts at the genuine religious 
convictions of the author's less enlightened countrymen, 
and the mistaken “realism” which spares the reader 
no physical detail of the moral degradation that stamps 
most of the characters. The translation goes easily, 
or illustrations by Pasternak are of unusual 
merit. 


‘*The Wonderful Career of Ebenezer Lobb.” By Allen 
Upward. London : Hurst and Blackett. 1900. 35. 6d: 


_ Mr. Upward’s humour is so heavily laboured that his 
jokes cry aloud for labels. This book is evidently in- 
tended as a satire, but a careful perusal leaves us quite 
ignorant of what is meant to’be satirised. The butt is 
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not in any sense a type but merely a confused jumble of 
silliness. Once or twice there are approaches at humour 
of that ‘‘new” variety which depends chiefly on ex- 
aggeration for its salt. Mr. Lobb’s game of billiards, 
for instance, raises a smile and there is an element of 
broad farce about his adventures in a country house, to 
which he has obtained access by styling himself ‘‘ Sir 
Ebenezer Lobb, K.P.”-—K.P. meaning Knight of the 
Primrose League. But the details are so improbable 
that our amusement soon melts into impatience. The 
rest of the book is at once so ponderous and so vulgar 
that it can inspire nothing short of tedium or disgust. 


By Mrs. A. S. Bradshaw. 


3s. Od. 


Ashes Tell no Tales.” 
London: Greening. 
This medley of grotesque and incongruous sensa- 
tionalism can only cause a regret that Mrs. Bradshaw* 
does not share the reticence of ashes. We are intro- 
duced to a heroine, with eyes that could assume a violet 
haze or shine with a peculiar greenish tinge, who 
‘‘ carried life or death in her pocket or from (szc) her 
chateiaine ; ” to a girl who is described in one place as 
depending on anyone’s judgment rather than her own 
and in another as of a keenly independent spirit; to a 
sham deaf-mute who has all the impossibility without 
any of the charm of Scott’s Fenella. Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
grammar is almost as faulty as her conceptions. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Claude Bernard.” By Sir Michael Foster. London: Unwin. 
1899. 25. 6d. 

Claude Bernard’s lifework was a series of brilliant investiga- 
tions into physiology, the results of which made him one of the 
three or four most famous physiologists of the century. Sir 
Michael Foster describes and explains with a luminous simpli- 
city the long series of advances in physiology made by the subject 
of his memoir. Of these, two far exceed in importance all 
the others. The first was the discovery of the formation and 
importance of glycogen in the animal body. When Bernard 
began the investigations which led to his discovery, the nutri- 
tive processes of the animal body were understood only vaguely. 
It was generally believed that animals and plants stood in 
marked contrast, from the point of view of organic chemistry. 
Plants, it was known, were able to build up organic compounds 
such as starch and sugar from the simple inorganic consti- 
tuents of the air, but it was believed that animals were purely 
destructive in their chemical metabolism, merely breaking down 
the food materials into chemically simpler bodies. Liebig, 
howevet, had shown that while animals were being fattened, 
more fat was deposited in their bodies than was taken in as 
food, the inference being that some elaborating chemical process. 
took place in the animal body. Bernard resolved to study care- 
fully the fate and career of three great groups of food substances 
in the animal body, the fats, the sugar-like or carbohydrate 
bodies, and the proteids. He began with sugar, partly because 
it appeared to be the simpler of the three problems, and there- 
fore the most convenient to attack, partly because he was 
specially interested in the serious disease known as diabetes, 
the leading phenomenon of which was an undue production and 
elimination of sugar. The problems raised in his study of sugar 
took him so far that he did not proceed with the other problems 
of metabolism. He soon found that, however an animal was ° 
fed, whether or no it were supplied with sugar, the blood 
coming from the liver contained large quantities of sugar. The 
liver, in fact, wasa metabolic organ, receiving substances which 
were not sugar and preparing from them sugar. Later on, he 
found that this internal secretion of the liver was in the form of a 
peculiar substance which he called glycogen, and that glycogen 
formed in the liver could be transformed by the action of a ferment 
into a soluble sugar and so released into the general circulation. 
Finally, he discovered that the liberation of sugar from the liver 
was under the control of a particular nerve centre in the brain 
and that disease of this centre with the accompanying undue 
release of sugar was at the root of diabetes. His second great 
discovery was that of the vaso-motor functions of nerves. When 
he began that series of investigations, there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion as to the walls of arteries being elastic but not 
actively muscular. One physiologist, Stilling, had indeed. 
argued on theoretical grounds that there must be nerves with 
control over the blood vessels and had called such nerves vaso- 
motor, but had supplied no experimental proof of his thesis. 
Bernard set out with the intention of studying the relation of 
the sympathetic nerves to heat, and found, to his surprise, that 
artificial section of certain nerves was attended by a rise of 
temperature and not as he had expected by a fall of tempera- 
ture. The rise of temperature was associated with a dilatation 
of the blood-vessels over the area under observation. This 
observation was the beginning of actual proof as to the influence 
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-of nerves on blood-vesse's. Afier a long period of work, in 
which many other physiologists took a part, Bernard completed 
‘the discovery by showing experimentally that arteries were 
~ander the control of two sets of nerves acting antagonistically, 
one set, the vaso-dilators, expanding the vessels and so allowing 
a greater flow of blood, the others, vaso-contractors, having the 
- opposite effect. The completion of this discovery marked an 
enormous advance in knowledge of the complicated processes 
-of the living body and although other investigators had a share 
in the work it was by the actual experiments of Bernard that 
-exact demonstration of these processes was given. 


*“ Essays on Naval Defence.” By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb- 
Third Edition. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1899. 6s. 
Few men did more than the late Admiral Colomb to produce 
a true conception in the mind of the nation as to Imperial 
defence ; efforts which we fear met with scant recognition from 
the country—or rather successive Governments who select the 
recipients of honours. These essays clearly show how we 
departed after the peace of 1815 from the principles established 
by the old wars as to the proper method of securing our shores 
against attack. Frequently has the scare of invasion been 
»raised, and the danger we are supposed to have been in 
during the summer of 1805, when Nelson went off to the 
West Indies and our Channel Fleet was outside Brest. It 
is generally assumed that we had then nothing left in 
home waters to oppose the French had a fleet escorting an 
invading flotilla appeared on our coasts. As a matter of fact 
we had a considerable force of ships in the Downs, North Sea 
and in western ports available for such an eventuality ; and we 
must have suffered serious defeat elsewhere to have rendered 
such an operation at all feasible. Even now we find the same 
-alarm created if the Channel Fleet goes to Lisbon, and Liver- 
, pool begins to clamour for fixed defences. It is most difficult 
to make people understand that the Admiralty must always 
keep a strong squadron in home waters; not to guard towns 
from attack but to protect the commerce which is approaching 
rthem, and for which forts will not avail. That is why we 
‘require more ships because our commerce is the most vulner- 
able point. This collection of essays should remove many 
misconceptions. 


~“ Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory.” By the Rev. 
Thomas Perkins. London: Bell. 1899. 15. 6d. 

Side by side with the monographs on English cathedrals, 
which Mr. Gleeson White and Mr. Strange edit, is a series of 
books on our chief abbeys and priories, the latest of which is 

*“Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory” by the Rev. 
“T. Perkins. Mr. Perkins, being a Dorsetshire clergyman, 
naturally prefers to give Wimborne the place of honour in his 
"little volume, and we shall not quarrel with him on that account. 
Among the places of worship under the rank of cathedrals, 
however, Christchurch Priory must always take an exceedingly 
important place, and in point of size it surpasses the minster 
of the adjoining county. Next year will see the Millenary 
celebration at Winchester of England’s darling, as one or two 
of the old chroniclers called the wonderful King whom we have 
named Alfred the Great, and seeing that the oldest portions of 
Winchester Cathedral and the lovely hospital church of 
S. Cross are pure Norman, there should be not a little interest 
taken in that glorious age of architecture. This volume, 
dealing with Christchurch Priory in the same county, has 
appeared therefore at a good time. 


“The Officer's Pocket-Book.” By Captain W. Plomer. 
London : Gale and Polden. 1900. 5s. 

_ A most useful pocket-book into which a lot of solid informa- 
tion has been condensed. Memory is often defective, and on 
“occasions officers often want something small to assist them in 
this respect. Nothing could be better suited for the purpose 
than the little book now before us. It is unfortunately bound 
in the painful Khaki colour. 


“An Outline Sketch of Psychology for Beginners.” By H. M. 
_a. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 
1899. 25. 

It is a moot point whether psychology should be taught in 
~secondary schools, as Mr. H. M. Stanley suggests, but there 
‘would be no doubt of its appropriateness as a class subject 
*were the teacher as clear and suggestive as Mr. Stanley is. 

His book is of course a mere outline sketch, yet it is thoroughly 

*practical and should make more than one of its readers wish to 

«know more about what is too often voted a dry subject. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Za Peinture Allemande au XIX* Sitcle. Wy the Marquis de 
la Mazeliére. Paris: Plon. . 1900, 
Parisians have bee: able to obtain an excellent idea of 
modern German painting from the room allotted to it in the 
:great palace that rises proudly in the grounds of the Exh'bitio1. 
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BRITISH -WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
Chief Office: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANNUAL INCOME | CLAIMS PAID FUNDS. . 
at the rate of | EXCEED Over £227,000 added during last 
£660,000. | 550,000. | two years and eight months. 


MODERATE RATES. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. : 


Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company’s agency terms 
very remunerative. 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Result of 1899 Valuation shows a SURPLUS of 


£466,277 :19: 1 


35 per cent, in excess of Previous Valuation (1894). 


For Report and New Prospectus and Specimen List of Recent Claims paid by 
the Society in which the sums assured were wore than doubled by Bonus Additions, 


apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 


LARCE RESERVES. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARCE ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six 
years’ standing have equall 


45 PER CENT. of the ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED, 
OR ADVANCES MADE THEREON. 


Chief Office :—1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE, *ssunance_ sociery. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 


The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72 per cent. to $2 per cent. 
NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES and 
LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 
With similar reductions. 
Assets - £2,044,000. 
NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Orrices: 13 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


me. UNION 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Head Office—81 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Accumulated Funds, £3,500,000, Subscribed Capital, £450,000. 
Annual Income, £1,000,000. 


Extended Free Limits. 
Interim Bonuses. beral Conditions. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. Non-Forfeitable Policies. 


Fire Manager—W. G. WILKINS.  Sub-Fire Manager—A. F. BAILEY. 
Actuary—L. K. PAGDEN. CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Accumulated Funds - - - £15,000,000 
Annual Revenue - - - - £1,600,000 
All belonging to the Members, anene. ae the Whole Profits realised are 
iv 


Moderate Premiums. 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued during 1900 will receive two full years’ Bonuses at next Division of 
Profits as at December 1901 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. | ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
FIRE. (ESTABLISHED 1808.) LIFE. FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE AND ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL - - £1,300,000. Curer Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


HEAD OFFice: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
«a. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 
FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES fNVITED. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,300,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LANGASHIRE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


CAPITAL - - - THREE MILLIONS. 
Pzid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404. 
Head Office: EXCH ANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Otnce: 18 REGENT STREET, WA!IEKLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Tashoypeity, World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
Fire Insurances iu all parts of the World. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY’ INSURANCE Rates on the 


ts of each 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 18 1848. 
IVVERSTED FUNDS 


£27,900,900, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000,  Paid-up, "£300,000. Total 


Funds over £ 1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Ten years ago a well-known English Banker wrote :— 

“LT had no intention of Insuring my Life, but it seems to me now 
that your plan as to Policies is as good a way of Saving Money 
as any other.” 

This gentleman now writes :— 

“1 have pleasure in stating that Tam well satisfied with the results 
of my Insurance in the MUTU AL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK.” 


Before insuring elsewhere, ascertain what 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
CaIT DO FOR YOU. 


President, RICHARU A. McCURDY. ESTD. 1843. 


‘ESTD. 1843. 


The distinctive Investment Advantages offered nay be infer red from the fact that 
of the total payments made by the Murvat Lire, exceeding £105,000,000, 


-over £60,000,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders, 


ASSETS (December 1899), . £62,000,000. 
Orrice ror tHe Unirep Kincpom : 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


FUNDS EXCEED £4,500,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £39,000,000. 


FIRE. 
INSURANCES | ree AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE ad FIRE on Property 
ery description, at moderate rates 
LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. ge Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFIGE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may obtained on application to the Company's 


Agents. 
W. STEVENS 


E. RATLIFFE, | Yoint Secretaries. 


* Protection not Speculation” 


1810-1900. 
LIFE OR ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH 
“ PERFECT PROTECTION ” BENEFITS. 


Apply for Particulars of above New Scheme and last Report of the Society, to 
the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle seam, London, E.C. 


LIFE. ANNUITIES. ACCIDENTS. 


G we ES H A Ni ASSETS, £7,250,000. 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVELand ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine LNVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & 14 CORNHILL, E.¢. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BUNUS_ DISTRIBUTION. 
Children’s Endowments Payable at Age 21. 


FINANCIAL POSITION, 1900: 


Established 1848. 


Invested Funds . £3,271,694 
Annual Ineome.. as £354,425 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. as £3,784,000 
Claims and Surrenders Paid .. ee £11,188,500 
Half Profits reserved in 1898 .. £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1826. 
Funds - - - 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 


Head Office: 35 St. waetenh Place, Glasgow. 
London Office: 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
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Many, indeed, have proclaimed this section to be one of the 
three most remarkable and interesting; after France and 
America, Germany, they say, should be the most applauded, 
and so crowds come daily to see what pictures have been pro- 
duced by “ces rapins allemands.” Were they to view the 
really beautiful book before us, national prejudice and all dreams 
of revenge would fade for the moment and leave them-—veritable 
artists that they are—lost in admiration. Too high praise, 
indeed, cannot be bestowed upon the vast work which the 
Marquis de la Mazelitre has undertaken so successfully. With 
admirable energy, he has studied the galleries of Berlin, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Nuremberg, Weimar and 
principally Munich ; the happy result is the reproduction of 
some hundred of the most remarkable pictures to be seen in 
those cities, with the utmost care and skill. A text, of course, 
accompanies the pictures ; and, after discussing the painters 
of the eighteenth century in Germany, the Marquis de 
la Mazeli¢re examines those of a later school. The 
“idealists” are reviewed, of whom Overbeck and 
Cornelius are held to be the most brilliant representatives. 
Then the author analyses the works of portrait-painters such as 
Lenbach; of “les peintres de moeurs” like Menzel and 
Liebermann ; of the “religious” school with Gebhardt and 
Uhde at the head; and finally of those eerie symbolists 
Bécklin, Klinger, and Stuck. And he does all this intelligently, 
clearly : extremely well. Further on, the author tells us that 
“ Pévolution picturale de Allemagne correspond & celle de la 
nation elle-méme ; l’art d’un peuple refléte ses crises philoso- 
phiques, sociales et politiques.” Finally, he attempts to show 
by an ingenious comparison and appreciation of German, 
French, English, Dutch, and Italian painters that the Germans 
to-day are the strongest of all: bet that is a problem we would 
rather leave to an accompiished critic like “ D. S. M.” to discuss 
and decide. Handsomely “ got up,” equipped moreover with an 
admirable index and a useful chronological table, the Marquis 
de la Mazeliére’s book will not fail to attract the attention and 
win the applause it so thoroughly deserves. 


Les Finances de la France sous la Troisidine République. By 
Léon Say. Third Volume. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 7f. 50c. 
Igoo, 

The third volume of this admirable and exhaustive work 
covers a period of thirteen years (1883-1896) ; and contains, 
among other features, a record of M. Léon Say’s doings 
in the Senate and Chamber during that time, as well as the 
reproduction of his most important speeches on financial 
affairs. It is unfortunately quite out of the question to give 
even a condensed summary of the contents of this bulky volume 
in a short notice. Over six hundred and fifty pages confront 
us ; and they deal principally with the complicated financial 
—_ that most engrossed the time and attention of M. 

n Say. The book, moreover, should be read as a sequel to 
its two predecessors ; while we would advise those who intend 
to study it to wait even until the fourth and last volume appears 
at the end of the year. We may say, however, that Léon Say’s 
speeches in 1884 and onwards are of even greater depth than 
those made during the time he was minister. He took no active 
part in the affairs of the State after he had lost his post in the 

Cabinet, and so he had time to observe and to criticise and to 

map out, in his comparative retirement, many a useful reform. 

As a result, he found that the financial condition of the 

country was deplorable and critical; and that expenses in- 

creased every day, and that other questions (not so important) 
received more attention than this one. To politicians, finan- 
ciers, and political economists we imagine that these volumes 
will be of exceptional and extreme interest. They are published 
under the direct superintendence of M. André Liesse, whose 
valuable work at the Conservatoire National des Arts et 

Métiers has no doubt prompted MM. Calmann Lévy to entrust 

him with the important task of “arranging” M. Léon Say’s 

speeches and papers. 


Revue Britannique. 24 juillet. 5f. 

The popularity of Gladstone in France was (and is) almost 
universal; even those who did not approve of his policy 
recognised and appreciated the merits that gained for him the 
title of the “ Grand. Old Man.” And M. R. Privas (who studies 
the career of the departed Premier in the “ Revue Britannique” 
with great care and skill) does not attempt to conceal his 
admiration for this “scholar,” this “statesman,” this “ man.” 
Sympathy, also, for the Irish has always been expressed in 
France. Nationalists, of course, are the first to aid any move- 
ment or cheer any speech that is directed against England’s 
treatment of Erin; only the other day (after welcoming the 
Boer delegates with unnecessary uproar) they “ received” other 
delegates from Ireland who arrived in Paris under the “ presi- 
dentship ” of their “charming camarade,” Miss Maud Gonne, 
but—and we are thankful for it—M. R. Privas spares us the 
usual eulogies of Ireland and the invariable attacks on the 
policy of the English Parliament. - His paper, indeed, is 
extremely interesting and well written ; it is wee all moderate 
and dignified, and fully deserves the place of honour allotted 
to it in this important review. Among other articles we may 
mention “La France et Angleterre pendant la Premiére 


Moitié du Siécle”—which, in reality, is a capital review of the- 
“Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow ”—and 
an admirable paper on the interests of England in China. 


Revue de Paris. 15 juillet. 2f. 5o0c. 

M. M. A. Francois (who'was French Consul at Long-Tchou: 
from 1896 to 1898) received orders from M. Delcassé to 
“ poursuivre une enquéte commerciale et économique dans les 
provinces de Tonkin (Kouang-Toung, Kouang-Si, Kouéi- 
Tchéon et Yun-nan).” The expedition took almost a year to 
accomplish ; en route, M. Francois wrote many a vivid letter 
to a great friend, and these letters are now reproduced in the 
“ Revue de Paris” for 15 July. Since they extend over thirty 
pages it is impossible to give a complete idea of what they 
contain, but we have to say that they are invariably instructive 
and interesting and that, where they do not dwell too much on 
the squalor and filth of Chinese towns, they are also most 
picturesque. Another appropriate paper, “Le Sourire Japonais,” 
by Lafcadio Hearn, is a charming bit of work ; it comes as a 
relief after the last and highly depressing instalment of Gabriel 
d@ Annunzio’s “ Le Feu.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 juillet. 

M. Etienne Lamy supplies an interesting study of the 
“ Mémoires of Comte de la Ferronays” which have recently 
appeared, and clearly demonstrates their great importance in 
the records of the royalist émigrés. M. de Wyzewa dis- 
courses sympathetically of Sienkiewicz’s last romance. There 
is a graceful study of Martial from the pen of M. Gaston 
Boissier and M. Charmes pours forth the vials of his wrath on 
General André for his efforts to root out Nationalism among the 
members of the General Staff. It is evidently a matter of some 
difficulty for a soldier to please Republicans in endeavouring to- 
serve the Republic. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


CHINA. CHINA. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. CHINA. 


THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and over 50 other IIlus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


St. ¥ames's Gazette.—‘* Her book is certain to be widelv read, and it is deserving 


- of study in all respects. The portraits and other illustrations are extremely 


interesting." 


55,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Author of *‘ The Choir Invisible ” (213th Thousand). 
Crown 8vo. gilt*top, 6s. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 


Westminster Gasette.—‘‘ Such a book as tl.is is a rare event, and as refreshing as 

. itis rare. This book ....... is a beautiful one—beautiful alike in thought, tone, and 

language, leaving in the mind of the reader a succession of delicately painted and 

utterly truthful pictures of nature and country life in Kentucky during the middle 

of the nineteenth century, and one character study of extraordinary breadth, power, 

and interest ancndsee To our readers we say, Get this book, read it, and ponder 
over it.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY TREATED IN AN ELEMENTARY MANNER. By 
Witnetm Ostwatp, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
‘Translated with the Author's sanction by GEorGe M‘Gowan, Ph.D. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Contents For AUGUST: 


ex, A IN THE BUSH. By Captain SLessor (the Derbyshire 
egiment 

2. THE SINS OF LORD SALISBURY. 

3. A SCHOLAR’S CONSCIENCE. 

4. SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. By J. L. Erry. Il. Henry 
the ft 

s. THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. By Mrs. Major. 

6. THE POPLAR. 

7. OUK MATCH AT THE PARK 

8. THE RICHEST GOLDFIELD IN THE WORLD. By S. C. Norris. 

‘S FORTUNE. By Artuur Becxrorp. Chapters XXIII.- 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. ConTENTS Fon AUGUST: 


THE FLOWER ° FLOCK. By W. E. Norris, Conclusion. 
SONGS OF THE 4 4 
“*MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HIGHNESS.” 
ST. EVREMOND AND THE DUCHESS MAZARIN. 
a RHODES AND THE GOVERNOR 
JOHNSON AS LOVER AND HUSBAND. 

PROFESSOR HERON’S MISTAKE. 

UARING THE CIRCLE. 
i W I DIDN’T BECOME AN AUTHOR 
AN INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF CAMP TWENTY a AGO. 
. CORBAN. By Constance Situ. Chapters XIV.-XV 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 

OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—:. The Palace of the 

ce. ScHoprer. 
THE mv ERSIDE OF EAST LONDON. From London Bridge to St. 

Katherine's Docks. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
ig HIS FRIENDS. VI. By the Author of “ Hugh Wynne.” 
ITCHELL. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. X. By Mortey. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, rs. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains: 
“THE SULTAN’S VERSES. Story. By Tupor Jenks. 
PRETTY PERKINS. Serial. Jackson. 
THE “LUCKY LIEUTENANT.” AT INALD GOURLAY. 
THE GREATEST EXPLOSION OF HISTORIC TIMES. By Dr. EuGene 
Murray-Aaron. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


‘THIS “WEEK'S BOOKS. 


ART 
Landscape Painting in Water-colour ( John Macwhirter). Cassell. 5s. 
Monographs on Artists: Diirer (II. Knackfuss). Grevel. 4s. net. 


CLAassIcs. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. (E. C. Marchant). Bell. 
The Antigone of Sophocles (G. H. Wells). Bell. 3s. 6d. 
FICTION. 

The Descent of the Dachess (Morley Roberts). Sands, 3s. 6d. 

The Catacombs of Paris (E. Berthet). a 6s. 

Fitzjames (Lilian Street). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Crimson Cryptogram (Fergus Hume). John Long. 35. 6d. 

The Uttermost Farthing (B. Paul Neuman). Blackwood. 6s. 

Our Cove (J. Henry Harris). Truro: Joseph Pollard. 

The Banker and the Bear (Henry Kitchell Webster). New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 6s. 

History. 

A Review of Irish History (John Patrick Gannon). Unwin. 6s. 

Pictures of the Old French Cowt (Catherine Bearne). Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

Law. 

The Law relating to the Remuncration of Commission Agents 
(William Evans. Second Edition by W. de Bracy Herbert). 
Cox. 75. 6d. 

Music. 


The Pianist’s A BC (W. H. Webbe). Forsyth, 
SCIENCE, 
First Stage Botany (Alfred J. Ewart). Clive. 2s. 
Students’ Dynamics (G. M. Minchin). Bell. 
SPORT. 
Sport in War (Major-General R. S. S. Baden-Powell). Heinemann, 
35. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Christianity and Mythology (John M. Robertson). Watts. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
TRAVEL. 


Handbook to British East Africa and Uganda (John B. Purvis). 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
China, Wanderings in (Constance F. Gordon Cumming). Blackwood. 


6s. 
European Travel for Women (Mary Cadwalader Jones). The Mac- 
millan Company. 45. 62. 
VERSE. 
Yvonne (John Cornwaile). Burleigh. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Day in the Cloister (Dom Bede Camm). Sands. 6s. 
meee“ qaeen and Uses of Finger Prints (E. R. Henry). Routledge. 


7 A Book of (S. Baring-Gould). Methuen. 6s. 
La Malaria properata esclusivamente da peculiari zanzare (B. Grassi). 
Milano: Fratelli Treves. 


i Liberalism and the Empire (Francis W. Hirst, Gilbert Murray, and 


J. L. Hammond). Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. net. 
L’Incomprensibile, Romanzo (Cordelia). Milano: Fratelli Treves. 
Trg lire. 
Old English Churches (George Clinch). Gill. 6s. 6d. net. 
Principles of Chess, The (James Mason). Horace Cox. 2s. 6d. net. 
Storia e Fisiologia dell’ Arte di Ridere (Tullo Massarani. Volume 
rimo, l’Antichita e il Medio Evo). Milano: Ulrice Hoepli. 


L.4. 50. 

Temple Cyclopzedic Primers, The: Judgment in Literature (W. Basil 
Worsfold). Dent. Is. net. 

The Problem in China and British Policy (Archibald R. Colquhoun). 
King. 2s. 

Westminster Abbey (G. E. Troutbeck), Methuen. 3s. 

Witchery of Books (John F. Crump). Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Universal Magazine 
(July), 6a. ; The Jewish (Quarterly Review (July); The Journal 
of Theological Studies (July); Longman’s Magazine (August) ; 
Windsor Magazine, Humanitarian Magazine, Cornhill Magazine, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Fortnightly 
Review (August). 


Latest News. Reliable News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service Journal.) 


Its Articles are written by Service Men. 
Published every SATURDAY. Price 6d. 
OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London, 
12 4 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 
CHINA. By Prof. R. K. Doucias. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and brought uptodate. Now Ready. Fully Illustrated. (‘Story of 
the Series). 5s. 


N IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
PICTURES OF THE OLD FRENCH COURT: 
joe de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, Anne de Bretagne. By CATHERINE 
A, Bearne, Author of ** The Lives and Times of the Karly Valois Queens.” 
Illustrated by Epwarp H. Bearne from Ancient Prints, Original Drawings, 
&c. Cloth, 1os. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE * ress OF GREATER BRITAIN” 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES : England in the Far East. 


By H. E. Ecerton, oe With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 
ECOND EDITION. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR. Being Sketches hased 


= Personal Nursing Experiences at the Front. By Lady Sykes. Cloth, 


A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY IN RELATION 
TO THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. By Joun 
Parrick GANNON. Cloth, 6s. 

THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. In Four Parts. Part 3, 
with 24 Full- ‘e Illustrations. Just Ready. 1s. 

A SEQUEL TO “ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 

MY By Jurtan West. Crown 8vo. 

clot Ss. 


A continuation of the story told by the late Mr. Edward Bellamy in ‘* Looking 
Backward. 


KOBERT By JouN OLtver Hosses. 6s. 
CHES OF FAMOUS OXONIANS. 
MEMORIES OF SOME OXFORD PETS. By their 
Friends. 3s. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Ready ist of August. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


AUGUST 1900. 6d. 


THE SENTRY ON THE LIFEBUOY. By Watrer Woon. 

THE CLEVEREST CHILD IN THE WORLD. By Professor H. OLERICH. 
A MODERN GELERT. By Wacter Racor. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 


DEEDS t-) DARING AND DEVOTION IN THE WAR. By Atrrep 
TORY. 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL. By Ropert Barr. 
ANIMAL ACTUALITIES. A Five-Stranpep or Love. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. Chapters XVI. and XVII. By F. Anstey. 


THE — OF THE SIDEREAI. SYSTEM. By Sir Rosert 
ALL. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST PICTURES. By Freperick Dotman. 
SAM’S BOY. By W. W. Jacoss. 


THE TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
Meta HENn. 


THE POPULARITY OF JOSHUA PUSH. By Georce G. Farqunar. 
SECRETS OF THE ZOO. By H. Broapwett. 
CURIOSITIES. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lip., London, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1018, AUGUST 1900. 2s. 6d. 

HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA. (With Plan.) By 
CarTaIn HALDANE, D.S.O., 2Np Baty. GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 
—A GLIMPSE OF ERIN: SORLEY BOY'S TOWN.—MORE 
ABOUT RETRIEVERS. By Lr.-Cot. HENRY SMITH, 
K.C.B.—PRISCILLA HOBBES. By GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
—THE WARDEN OF THE MARCH.—LORD JIM: A SKErcn. 
by JOSEPH CONRAD.—THE ELDER BROTHER OF THE 
SHAH. By WILFRID SPARROY.—THE WAR OPERATIONS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA; Tue Cost or Raripiry—A SNEAKING 
FoeE—Woman’s Work-—DocrTors DOWN IN 
PRETORIA—A TIGHTENING Coit—CarTuReE OF BETHLEHEM.— 
DISTRACTED CHINA: II.—THEIR SIXTH SESSION. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinrvrGH AND LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Epitep By W. L. 
AUGUST, 1900. 

WHAT IMPERIALISM MEANS. By J. H. Mvureneav. 
THE ART OF WATTS. By Artuur Symons. 
PEKING—AND AFTER. By Demetrius C. Bovu.cer. 
AN INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CORNER. By J. D. Wuecriey. 
PAPERS OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. By Anprew Lana. 
THE ARMAMENTS OF SEVEN NAVIES. By Joun Hott Scuoo.ina. 


oe AND SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. 
RYDEN. 


OUR NAVAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE OTHER HEMISPHERE. 
By Sir Joun C. R. Cotoms, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

A FEW FRENCH FACTS. By 

THE DECREASE OF THE SALMON. By Horace Hurcuinson. 

THE CRUX OF FOREIGN POLICY. 

FROM LADYSMITH TO STANDERTON (with Map). 

CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. By His Honour Jupce O'Connor Morris, 

HAVE WE A POLICY IN CHINA? By Diritomaricus. 

BY THE IONIAN SEA (Chaps. IX:-XII.). By Georce Gissino. 

THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. By Poet. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE INTRUDERS: a Novel. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘*Mr. Smith,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


New Vv olume of the “ SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA.. 
By ANTIIONY HOPE. 
With 9 Illustrations by JoHN Wi 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST 1900. Price Sixpence. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c.. 
(Continued.) 

ENGLISH MIDSHIPMEN AND FRENCH PRISONS, 1807. By Eve.ine 
C. Goptey. 

EL DORADO. By May KENDALL. 

THE EVANGFLIST. By Mary Pencuin. 

A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES. By Georce A. B. Dirwar. 

IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. By Artuur W. Marcumont, Author of 
“ By Right of Sword,” ‘‘A Dash for a Throne,” &c. (Continued.) 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The AUGUST Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles :— 
Sir Alfred Milner and His Work. By F. Epmuno Garrett. 
China and the Powers. By Emerson BainsripcE, M.P. 
The United States in China. Ky Jostan Quincy. 
Eleonora Duse. By ARTHUR SyMoNs. 
The War end the Drill Book. By A Svarr Orricer. 
Sharks. By Mattuias Dunn. 
Municipal Trading.—A Defence. By Rospert Donacp. 
Tolstoy's Theory of Art. By AYLMER MaupDeE. 
Who's Whoin China By D. C. BoutGer. 
Australasia : Her Resources and Foreign Trade. Bv Sir Rosert Stour. 
Salaries in Secondary Schools. By W. H. D. Rouse. 
A Progressive Viceroy. By Crvitis. 
in South Africa. By Sir WALTER Foster, M.D., 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 


THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC: 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. ' 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


¥UST PUBLISHED, 


LOVE [S IN THE STOMACH, NOT THE HEART. 


By JCHN M. DAGNALL. 


Its Curious Mystery: How Solved. In 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Few will take it up without feeling the fascination of the subject, and the 
masterly way in which the author has treated it.” —Sirmingham Gazette. 
“In a collection of thirty short essays Mr. Crump, with the ardour of a true 
lover, sings the praises of books in almost every imaginable key.” 
Staffordshire Advertiser. 
London : MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT CO., Ltd. 
Wal . HENRY ROBINSON, The Walsall Press. 


Just published, cloth elegant, price 4s. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


IBRARIES and Collections of Books paschased for for 


cash in Town or Country. Valuations fur Probate, &c.—M 
Booksellers’ ” Row, Strand, Londen, W.C. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Reproductions. in carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the ..... 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Lilustrated Catalogues, 1s. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


A Charming Gift Book! 
& brilliant book.” —Sketch. ‘* Particularly good."—Academy, 
6s. Claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 
LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter fiom H.M. THE QUEEN. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for 
a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary Guides.” — London Datly Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


The Channel Islands. 
The Isle of Wight. 


Foolscap. 8vo. 


Bournemouth and New Forest. 
The North Wales Coast. 
Chester and the Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston super-Mare. 
Brighton. Eastbourne. Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsyecoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Doilgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 5s. 24 Maps and Plans. 
“What would not the intelligent tovrist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes?” —The Times. 
The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Most emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and 
places of interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent & Co., Lrp. 
The Railway Bockstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


“THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.”’’ 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


ii » is th le, but with 
THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” but wi 


] G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (1st Class, Classical 
+ Tripos), late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, prepares 
Pupils for the Universities and all preliminary Examinations, at 
his residence, Cross Deer, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old 
house beautifully and healthily situated on the Thames. Excellent 
references. 


HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, Kirg’s Lynn, 

_ Norfolk. Situated in the centre of the Town, and in close proximity to 
Sandringham and Hunstanton. Good fishing and shooting, and boating on the 
river Ouse. Proprietor, Sypney AIREY. 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 
UNENDOWES. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President -THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso 
Chairman of Committee—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
Jince the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 


at their own Homes. - 
The necessary ANNUAL ExpenpituRE exceeds £4,500, while the RetiasLe 


IncomE is about £2,000 only. 
EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 

To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
for admissi Hospital has enlarged and a new Nurses’ has 
been erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 is sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 


fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Brpputpx & Co., Charing 
Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAM COMMON, 
SURREY, S.W.—Miss BUCKLAND and Miss PERCIVAL have 
transferred their School to Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT 
(Modern Languages Tripos, Cambridge), who will be happy to furnish full parti- 
culars of the curriculum and to supply references. 


PALL MALL CLUB, 


412 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, S.W. 


The CLUB being now installed in its new quarters, the COM- 
MITTEE propose to ELECT SOME ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 

Candidates desirous of inspecting the Premises can do so from 
II A.M. to I P.M., and from 5 to 7 P.M., or if accompanied by a 
Member at any other time. 

For Terms of Subscription, &c., and further particulars, address to 
THE SECRETARY, at the Club House, 12 St. James’s Square, S.W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, Post 
orders ly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S 


CATALOGUE. 


DRANE’S USEFUL LIBRARY 


Price Half-a-Crown each. 
POULTRY: A Practical Guide to the Choice Breeding, 


Rearing, and Management of all descriptions of Fowls, Turkeys, Guinea Fowls, 
Ducks, and Geese, for Profit and Exhibition, with accurate and beautifully 
coloured plates, illustrating all the different varieties. By HuGcu P1pPer 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, The Honey-Bee, 
its Management and Preservation, with a description of the best approved 
Hives, and other appliances of the Apiary. By Henry Tavior Revised and 
greatly enlarged to the present time by ALrrep Warts. Illustrated with 
more than 150 wood engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
“ We consider this edition of Taylor, under the editorship of Mr. Watts, as good 
a manual for the bee-keeper as is to be found in the language.” 
Journal of Horticulture. 
** A classic work among apiarian literature. A thoroughly trustworthy guide.” 
Land and Water. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL WINDOW GARDENER, being 

Practical Directions for the Cultivation of Flowering and Foliage Plants in 

_ Windows and Glazed Cases and the Arrangement of Plants and Flowers for the 

Embellishment of the House. By Joun R. Mottison, illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE TELESCOPE, combining a Special Notice of 
Objects coming within the range of a Small Telescope, with a Detail of the 
most interesting Discoveries which have been made with the assistance of 
powerful Telescopes concerning the Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Warp. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood En- 
gtavings. Crown 8vo. cloth elegart. 


ORANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Full 


Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 
Cultivate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of Cows, 
F - Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By MARTIN DovLE 

. Darton. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Expressions, and Phrases of frequent 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By CHartes HArrLey. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or, Practical Instructions 
whereby a Complete and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MeRRYTHOUGHT. 


’ 
THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Insects injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By WILLIAM 
Jones. Eighth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 
¢ _— Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes. us, ale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Beans, 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 
‘Water Cress, &c. By James Curuitt, F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the 
Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, Breed- 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Goutp. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 


edical Guide. By Dr. AmBrosg. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage- 


ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By Hucu Pirer, A New and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. By James S. Goutp, Author of ‘‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 


BIRDS. By W. Percivat Wesrett. Containing a complete description of 
ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their fiabits, ests, Eggs Bc. 


' All the above kgoks car be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be 


sent direct from the Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST, 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and Howto Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. Bennett, B.A. 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d.,by post, 5s. rod. . 


Dogs Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By ‘‘ PATHFINDER.” With by Daziet. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Game Prese . Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroy- 
ing Vermin; with other Information of Value to the Game Preserver. 

W. Carnecie. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 2rs. a 


Gardening, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 

Illustrated. I vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s. net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. [Illustrated with 2,440 En- 
ravings. Edited by G. NicHoison, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

ew; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.; Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., 
w. ha ag . Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post 4to. Cloth 
gilt, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Grorce FLEMING, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British pe 
and Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. — t 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and En- 
gravings. By W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
anal by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition. 
Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 1s. net, 
by post £1 1s. 6d. 


Parrots, the Speaking. The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 
principal Talking Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Kart Russ. Illustrated 
with COLOURED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 
5s. 4d. 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lonc. Fully Illustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
tos. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


Pigeons, Fancy. Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page illustrations. By 
J. C. Lvevt. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., SECOND 

_ Edited by Kempster W. KNiGHt. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price res. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of 
the English and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and Roadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing Deep water, Shcals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowper, B.A. In crown cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 

Vol. IT. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vol. IfI, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vot, IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
cuting the East Coast of Ire! Thirty Charts. Price ros. 6d., by post 
tos. tod. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


Sea Terms, A Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. ANsTED. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 11d. 


Sporting Booke, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English )llustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole valued 

reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Stater, Author of “ Library 
anual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. rod. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them a in 
Confinement. By Rev.G.C. BaremMan. Beautifully Hlustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D, Hastincs_ Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. net, by post ras. 10d. 


Wildfowling, Practical: a Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarr. The result of a years’ experience Wildfowl 
peesns under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
— y Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price ras. 6d. net, by post 
128. 1 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, Yach sos BicKERDYKE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. utifully Illustrated 

-« from Photographs taken.by the Author. Ip cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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-GREENING CO,’S 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES 


€0,000 ALREADY SOLD. 


PATRIOTISM OR SELF-ADVERTISEMENT ? 


the War by Marie Core.ti. 4to. sewed, 2d. 


SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS Tine 
Rerohardt, Henry Irving, Wilson 
Barrett, Beerbohm-Tree, Forbes-Robertson). By CLement Scott. With 
Tilustrations by Will G. Mein, and an Appreciation of Mr. Clement Scott 
by L. Arthur Greening. Crown 8vo. buckram, top edge gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Scott in this pleasant volume helps one to understand the myriad complexi- 
ties of the character of Hamlet." —Dailv Express. 
‘* The dramatic critic's vivid impressions and subtle analyses enable us to com- 
pare the varied interpretations which dramatic genius have put upon Shakespeare's | 
great creation. They will make interesting reading for the student as well as the 
playnoer, for Mr. Scott does not fail to note deviations from this or that text. and 
departures from traditional ‘ points’ and hackneyed effects.”—-Glasgow Herald. 


“A BOLD EXPERIMENT.” 
FROM THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL: 
* Re-Lit. By the Author 
of ** The Hypocrite" and ‘‘ Miss Malevolent.” Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

“ Full of reverence. yet glows with vivid imagimation..,... These are Bible stories 
in a most novel and attractive form, never irreverent, “but full of the keenest 
interest." —L/oyd's. 

NEBO: The Merchant of Susa. A Dramain Three Acts. By A. J Ferreira. 
Small 8vo. hand-made paper, art cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ The story unfolded is very interesting and full of exciting incidents.” 
Daily Mail (Glasgow). 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


IBEAL PHYSICAL CULTURE cine scons 


Hercules and Sandow’s Challenger). Profusely Illustrated, cloth, * 6d. 
“It is a very sensible book, and Apollo kaows what he is talking abou .” a 
0-Day. 


GREENING’S MASTERPIECE LIBRARY, 


Ga Ltt. Edited with an cy ey by Sir 
Geo. Douglas. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

“ The splendid panorama it gives of some of the most stirring and ar mange 4 
events in Scottish history, and the skill shown hy the author in so arranging his 
materials that the historic is always subordinated to the human interest, render the 
book in every way worthy of revival.”"—St. James's Gazette. 

VATHEK s a Romance. By Wittiam Beckrorp. Edited with an Intro- 
* duction by Justin Hannaford. [Illustrated by W. 8. Rogers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. €d. 


“*A work of vivid and picturesque imagination 
originality. It is saturated with the fragrance and suicbanonsent of the East.” 
Saturday Review, 


“In the way of Eastern romances ‘ Vathek’ has always easily stood first. The 
present is handsomely got up, and contains several well illustsa- 
tions.”- 


R B 
tion by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. Illustrated by John Hassall. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. Ed. 


“‘A delightful edition artistically bound and attractively got up. Mr. Jobn 
Hassal sall is seen at his best in the illustrations.” —San. 
recommend it, not as one of the met but as, without 


great power, and no small 


exception, and in every sense of the word, the most le of Dumas’s works.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
RASSELA s 3 Romance. Ry Mr. Jounson. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Justin Hannaford. Illustrated by W. S. Rogers. 


Crown 8vo. aa, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Well printed and pleasant to handle.” — Morning Leader. 
“ A very acceptable edition. The text is set forth i in large. bold type ; Mr. W. S. 
Rogers supplies eight graphic illustrations ; while Mr. Justin Hannaford furnishes 
an introduction in which the literary bistery of the story is pleasantly recounted.” 

Globe 


FUNNY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY: READING. 
DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. auction 


Anecdotal, and Nonsensical, written by Dan Leno. _Profusely Ilustrated. 
j Sixth Edition now ready. Crown 2 ata Special Edition, bound in 
art cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
Bombshells of fun.” Scotsman. 
Full of exuberant, harmless fun.” —G/ode. 
** One long laugh from start to finish.’ ‘—Lioyd s. n 
THE POTTLE PAPERS, By 
Covrrs (Saul Smiff), Author of 
Comedy of Temptation,” &c. yoy ary by L. Raven Hil. Fourth Edition 
now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Humour that is and "— Pail Mall Gazette. 
“* Who says the sense of humour is dead when we have ‘ The Pottle Papers’? We 
‘fs down with the feeling that we have spent a’very enjoyable hour 
immoderately. ‘ The Pottle Papers’ will be in hands before 
St. James's Budget. 


THE PILLYPINGLE PASTORALS. 


Illustrated by W. J. Morgan. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 38. 
“* This is a lively book of comical yarns. ...The book is trem but it is funny, 
and any reader will like it who Se 


And gy by 4 
Arcadia.”| With 50 Illustrations by Jobs Cave art ‘loth, 


“* "These Bachelor Bal! are excellent fun,” — Weekly Sun. 


PF ey ben book can be prescribed certain cure for low 
Glasgow Citizen. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


MR. GROCKETT'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and ee With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of *‘ Cleg xa,” ‘« The Red Axe,” ‘* The Black Douglas,” &c. 


Daily News.—* 1n ‘ Little Anna Mark’ Mr. Crockett is quite at his best. For this 

is a good rattling story of romantic adventure .._ Never once does his i invention flag 
~—one dramatic incident’ succeeds another with lightning rapidity.” 

World.—* A story which is highly romantic, and as realistic as could be desired . 

.. The quiet humour of the author comes out pleasantly as a relief to the tenseness - 

of the scenes of danger and suffering, and his vivid pictures of the wild and 


| melancholy region through which he leads his readers will attract them strongly.” 


Speaker.— * Romantic adventure, esoecially in his own country, is undou 
Mr. Crockett’s strong point...... There is a good deal of vigorous writing that does. 
not miss fire like so much in modern heroical stuff, and ‘ Little Anna Mark’ is a 


sufficiently dashing and attractive heroine to fill the title-réle with effect. Alto- © 


gether here is a good tale to 


THE CHICAMON STONE: a Legend 


of the Yukon Basin. By Cuive Puiviirrs-Wo.tey, Author of ‘‘ One of the 
Broken Brigade,” &c. 

Punch.—*The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of pictures of one of the « 
weirdest parts of the world. In power, in simplicity, ia occasional grandeur, it is 
worthy of the theme. My Baronite, brought up on Fenimore Cooper, ruefully 
admits what a stagey creature he was compared with Clive Phillipps-Wolley.” 

Sfpectator.—** ir Phillipps-Wolley is a poet as well as a sportsman : he has a. 


keen sense of the pictu pm and the sinister, a happy knack of translating his. * 


impressions into forcible an ggestive language, and a most artistic touch in the 
portraiture of villains, whether ar of the pale or r skinned variety.” 

Saturday Review.—‘* Here is an author with a sense of a style, and a story- 
teller with a true for dramatic effect...... Mr. Clive Phillipps- olley holds one 
breathless. Every little incident is a picture. The book must be read.” 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By Francis H. Harpy, Author of ‘‘ The Mills of God.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—*' As "well done as anything we have seen for some time. 


- Some of the characters are exceptionally life-like. while the scenes in Walt Street are 


full enough of palpitating excitement to satisfy amybody......... the book is good 
reading throughout.” 

St. Fames's Gazette.—'* Mr. Hardy has good constructive power, and his story is 
readable and interesting.” 

Outlook.—‘‘ To create a ‘character like ‘Old Tom Brown’ with such constant 
sparkle of language and incident is a real achievement.” 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By 
STANLEY J. {THE CASTLE INN. 


With a 


RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 
By KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth 


Edition. 
HENRY SETON THE GREY LADY. New Edition. 


MERRIMAN. With 12 Full-page 
THE SOWERS. Twentieth Edition. 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales. 


of War and Sport. With : a Frontispiece. 
8vo. 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO.. 


By With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 


A. CONAN ‘UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full- 


page Illustrations. Second Ed 


DOYLE. RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full 


page Illustrations. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. Twenty-— 


second Edition. 


By Mrs. HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth. 


HUMPHRY 
WARD, _(SIR,GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth 
THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 


By Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 
S. R _THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 


CROCKETT. Db: KELLY, Arab of the City. 


Third 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


%.° Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to a; mek -free om, 
ion, a of their Catalogue, containing a List of as., 2s. i.» 55-5 
orks. 


and 6s. Popular EA, together with a large number of Mictcllaneous 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are 


the following :— 
mes Payn. | W. E. Norris. 
e. Gissing. Hamilton aidé. 
S. R. Crockett. Anthony Trollope. 


iphant. 
Moll 
The Sisters, 


Complete Catalogue Post Pree on Application, anley . | 
Lonpon : ns. 
GREENING & CO., LTD., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. London; SMITH, ELDER, = CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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